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DOWN THE RIVER. 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATION. 


[TH rhythmic chime 
Our oars keep time 
Adown the rapid river; 
On groves of balm 
And bays of calm 
The hues of sunset quiver. 


Oh, glad the song 
That lilts along 
From hearts so fondly yearning ! 
For them afar 
Night’s fairest star— 
The lamp of home is burning! 


And sweet the thrill 
Of hearts that still 
Await night’s radiant cover, 
That lips may press 
In tenderness 
Their weary, hunter lover! 


All day we clove 
Past isle and cove, 

And pine-trees’ fringy branches, 
And where the stream 
Danced, all agleam 

With foamy avalanches ! 


*Neath rocky steep 
Where mirrored deep 
Were caverns black and glossy, 
And we have dipped 
Our oars, and slipped 
By meadows mild and mossy. 


But shadows fall, 
Night covers all, 
And we are landward going ; 
Our toils are past : 
Give way ! and fast 
Now, comrades, be our rowing! 


Oh, day may fail, 
And night may pale, 

And stars may one by one set, 
But lights of home, 
Howe’er we roam, 

Burn brighter at the sunset ! 


Groree Cooper. 








LADY SWEETAPPLE; OR, 
THREE TO ONE. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
FLORRY TRIES TO GUESS AT SOMETHING. 


Bur what was the question which Mr. 
Sonderling put to Florry, which led to- the 
conversation in which his face brightened up ? 
After he had sounded the depths of Mrs. Bar- 
ker's soul, and found that, to him, it was as 
a well without water—for, apart from her 
honest, downright love for her husband, there 
was not much in Mrs. Barker—Mr. Sonder- 
ling, whose thoughts were set on ascertaining 
one point, turned to Florry, and said in the po- 
litest way : 

“ May I ask, Miss Carlton, how long have 
you known Lady Sweetapple ?” 

* Not long enough to like her,” burst out 
Florry, in her impetuous way; “and, more 
than that, I think the longer I knew her the 
less I should like her.” 








This was the answer which made Mr. Son- 
derling smile so brightly. Florry’s fire struck 
light in his stony heart, and light flashed in 
his face. 

“T, too,” he said, in his half-German Eng- 
lish—* TI, too, am not now an admirer of Lady 
Sweetapple.” 

It was now Florry’s turn to smile ra- 
diantly. She felt as if she had found a friend, 
merely because her next neighbor agreed with 
her in disliking her enemy; but she wished 
to know more, and went on: 

“ May I ask, Mr. Sonderling, how long you 
have known Lady Sweetapple ?” 

“Too long to like her,” was the answer. 

“ Yes, but how long?” asked Florry, get- 
ting impatient, and leaving Harry high and 
dry in his conversation in her eagerness to 
know something of her rival’s early life. 

“ Before she was Lady Sweetapple—be- 
fore she was what she is now,” said the Ger- 
man; and then he heaved a sigh which came 
from his very heart. . 

We know it is very like the “Sorrows 
of Werther” to sigh and feel. We have 
nearly stamped out sighs and feeling in Eng- 
land; and so it surprises us when an honest 
German fetches up a romantic sigh from the 
depths of his being. The effect is much the 
same as if Truth were all at once to emerge 
from the bottom of her well, and to show 
herself for an hour or two in London so- 
ciety. 

“Very ridiculous in a great, grown man, 
I don’t know how old, to heave such a sigh 
as that,” thought Harry, who did not at all 
like being eclipsed by Mr. Sonderling. 

“Ts there any thing the matter, Mr. Son- 
derling?”’ asked Florry, who thought that 
perhaps he had eaten something which had 
disagreed with him. So like English people ; 
if a man has a heartache, they put it down at 
once to his liver! 

“Ah, no!” said Mr. Sonderling; “ Miss 
Carlton, I refleet.” 

“What about ?” asked Florry, wondering 
if reflection always led to sighing in Ger- 
many. 

“About many things,” said Mr. Sonder- 
ling; “about a man and woman, and Nature 
and Art, but most about Lady Sweetapple ; 
and, when I reflect on what she used to be 
and what she is, it makes me sad, and sigh.” 

* But what was she before she was what 
she now is?” said Florry, very illogically. 
She meant, of course, to ask what Lady Sweet- 
apple’s name was before she was married, and 
what her position in life was; in fact, she 
wanted to know all about her. 

“ She was a bright and lively thing—a but- 
terfly, a humming-bird, a bird of paradise!” 
said the German, poetically, and rather wild- 
ly. 

“Why, that’s what she is now,” said Flor- 
ry, spitefully.. “I am sure, to look at her, 
you would think she was a butterfly, and a 
bird of paradise, and a shining beetle, all 
rolled in one. Don’t you understand, I want 

to know her name?” 

“Her name?” said the German, most 
provokingly, “ what does that matter? Your 
great poet has said, ‘ What’s in a name ?—’” 

“Oh,” said Florry, “ pray spare me the 
rest of the quotation; it is so stale.” 





“T did think,” said the German, “that 
great thoughts were always fresh.” 

“So they are,” said Florry; “but we are 
not speaking of great thoughts, but of Lady 
Sweetapple. I want to know what her name 
was when you first knew her.” 

“T do think mit Shakespeare,” said Mr. 
Sonderling, getting energetic and ungram. 
matical at once, “that the name is nothing. 
Sauerkrout oder Rosen, kail or roses, would 
be all the same if their names were vex. 
eled.” 

“ Vexeled?”’ said Florry, who had not 
had a German maid, “ what does ‘ vexeled’ 
mean?” 

“Oh, I stand under,” said Mr. Sonderling, 
“T go mit you. Vexel is just what you call 
change. I say kail and roses would still be 
kail and roses if you called kail rose and rose 
kail.” 

“That’s all very well,” said Florrs, “ but, 
after all, it’s only coming back to Shake. 
speare. What I wanted to know was Lady 
Sweetapple’s former name.” 

Here you will all ask why hadn’t Florry 
looked Amicia out in Dod’s “ Peerage,” and 
read her maiden-name? How silly you are! 
Of course she had looked, but all she could 
find was “ Amicia, Lady Sweetapple, baronet’s 
widow, daughter of ——- ——, Esq., married 
Sir John Sweetapple,” ete. It was just those 
two tantalizing blanks that Florry wanted to 
fill up; and here this ideal German, though 
he knew them, would not tell her. 

“Tf you know the name,” said Florry, 
pettishly, “ why can’t you say it, Mr. Sonder- 
ling ?” 

“‘T would say him with much satisfaction,” 
said Mr. Sonderling, “ but I have not the or- 
gan to utter it.” 

“Ts it a very long name ?” asked Florry. 

“No, not at all. It is not like Lomeno- 
soff, or Rosumoffski, or Bockumdoff, or any 
of the Russian or Prussian names; but, for 
all that, I can’t pronounce it.” 

“ Can’t you spell it?” said Florry, getting 
quite cross, as she saw Lady Carlton gather- 
ing up her gloves as a signal of departure. 

“Ah, alas!” said Mr. Sonderling, “it 
does me woe, but I cannot; I am not utter- 
anceable.” 

“ Utteranceable!” said Florry, “ what in 
the world is that? Does it mean mad?” 

“ Not so,” said Mr. Sonderling ; “it means 
that I cannot frame the bookstaves—the 
mouth and throat organs fail me.” 

Here Lady Carlton rose and carried off 
her ladies, and Florry was hurried off with 
the rest, without having discovered the Ger- 
man’s Shibboleth, because, like those tribes 
of the Jews, “he could not frame his lips to 
pronounce it.” 

“Tf that’s like sitting next an intellectual 
German,” said Florry to Alice, “I am sure I 
would sooner sit next to Harry than all the 
enlightened Germans in the world.” 


When the ladies went away, the men closed 
up. Sir Thomas Carlton went down to Lord 
Pennyroyal, or Lord Pennyroyal drew up to 
him. There was a general shrinking in the 
circle, and the result was that half the seats 
of that Table Round were left unfilled. The 
claret went round, and sherry for those who 
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never drank red-wine. There was a great 
deal of general conversation of the Penny- 
royal character, but scarce a word could 
either Harry or Edward get out of Mr. Son- 
derling, for that gentleman retired into his 
inner consciousness, just as far as a snail into 
its shell, and there was no drawing him out 
of it. Compared with him, Count Pantouffles 
was positively sprightly ; and, when we have 
said that, you may fancy how dull the German 
was. 

Lord Pennyroyal, with all his nearness, 
had very good faults, as we have said, and he 
was not one of those snobs who cut their 
poor cousins because, a generation back, they 
had taken to trade, and not in the next be- 
cause merchant-princes. Mr. Marjoram, for 
instance, was in a transition state; he had 
not quite shaken off the tail of the aristocra- 
cy, but was still not quite a frog, and a mer- 
chant. He did very well in the city in the 
business in which the Honorable Mr. Mar- 
joram, his father, had failed, but he was not 
yet a great authority on ’Change, like Sir 
Thomas Carlton, and he would not have dared 
to bring out the Emperor of Timbuctoo’s Loan 
all to himself. He was ready to have a slice 
of it, but the whole would have been too 
much for his mercantile digestion. He would 
not have known how to place it. So, too, 
he was a member of Lloyds and an under- 
writer of ships. He was always very unhap- 
py when there was a gale, and used to come 
home, like Antonio in “The Merchant of 
Venice,” lamenting the ships cast away, and 
making himself miserable lest the good ship 
Enchantress, or Mermaid, or Rosemary, should 
not return safe to port. Then it was, as the 
inferior beasts always attack those of their 
own kind when they are weak and sick, that 
Mrs. Marjoram raged in full force against her 
husband, and he used often to say that the 
equinoxes and Mrs. Marjoram combined were 
enough to drive a man out of his wits. 

But, as we have said, Lord Pennyroyal 
wasno snob. He was always gracious to Mr. 
Marjoram, and, if he could have had his own 
way, he would have put his third son into his 
cousin’s house, to learn commerce in the city. 
But there were some things in which even 
Lord Pennyroyal could not have his way. 
Lady Pennyroyal could not bear that her son 
should sit on a high desk and only see the 
light of day in some back-yard in Leadenhall 
Street from a reflector. She set her face 
against the city project, and the end was that 
the Honorable Percy Marjoram went into the 
Rifle Brigade. He too, she thought, might be 
‘ said “to have some expectation,” and so he 
should not slave out his life in business. 

On the 2d of June, Mr. Marjoram drew up 
to his cousin much in the same way as he had 
stood under King Edward’s Oak the day be- 
fore—with the feeling that, under the shade 
of the head of the house of Marjoram, none 
of its offshoots could feel otherwise than 
happy. 

“Tt’s a long time since I have seen you, 
Marjoram,” said the earl. “What have you 
been doing ?”” 

“Not much,” said Mr. Marjoram. “ Busi- 
ness is very dull. Nothing doing, and money 
& perfect drug.” 

“What do you think of this new Tim- 





buctoo Loan ? 
vestment ?” 

“Tt’s a good thing to sell at a premium, 
if you get the scrip at par,” said Mr. Mar- 
joram, with a chuckle; “but, as for an in- 
vestment, we know too little of the resources 
of Timbuctoo to be quite sure that its stock 
will ever be a security in which trustees will 
be allowed to invest by the lord-chancellor.” 

“What's the rate of interest?” asked 
Lord Pennyroyal. 

“ The rate of interest? Let me see,” said 
Mr. Marjoram, doing a little sum in his head. 
“ Issued at seventy-five for every one hundred 
pounds at six per cent. Yes, I should say 
it was very good interest, if the security be 
good.” 

“ Well, but,” said Lord Pennyroyal, not at 
all convinced, “I always thought high in- 
terest meant bad security.” 

“True,” said Mr. Marjoram; “for a man 
of your means, who does not wish to increase 
his income, there’s nothing like the three 
per cents. They will last forever.” 

“But I do want to increase my income,” 
said Lord Pennyroyal, hastily. ‘‘ Who can 
tell what may happen in these revolutionary 
days? In times like these every peer of the 
realm ought to have at least one hundred 
thousand pounds at his banker’s.” 

“T should like to be the banker of a hun- 
dred such peers,” said Sir Thomas Carlton, 
who could not bear to hear Lord Pennyroyal 
and Mr. Marjoram prosing on at this rate. 

“Yes; but I should like to have some in- 
terest for my money,” said Lord Pennyroyal, 
sharply. ‘I should not like to let one hun- 
dred thousand pounds be idle.” 

“Qh,” said Sir Thomas, “I thought you 
meant that sum to be at call. In that case, 
you would not expect to get interest for 
it.” 

“Yes, I should,” said Lord Pennyroyal, 
very positively. , 

“Then, I am afraid you would get no 
banker to open the account. It would not be 
worth his while. Besides, if you expect to 
get interest on your balance, don’t you see, 
in self-defence the banker must put it out at 
higher interest in order to secure himself? 
In other words, you tempt him to speculate, 
which no banker ought to do, and so run the 
risk of losing your own money.” 

“ But I hate money to be idle,” repeated 
Lord Pennyroyal. 

“Then, all I can see for you is, to become 
banker yourself. You might set up a firm— 
Pennyroyal, Marjoram & Co.—and take our 
friend Marjoram into partnership. Then you 
would get the interest you desire at first hand 
by legitimate investment.” 

At this period of a dull but very sound 
commercial conversation, a loud snore was 


Is it likely to be a good in- 





heard, as of a grampus escaping from a sword- | 


fish. Every one started up, as though it were 
the last trump. It was a snore that shook 
the table and made the glasses jingle, and 
it came from Colonel Barker, who, having 
no one to talk to, and not having a hup- 
dred thousand pounds to invest, had fallen 
fast asleep, and thus blew his trumpet by 
way of challenge to all comers. 

“ Bless me! what’s that?” said Sir Thom- 


as. “TI declare it’s Colonel Barker fallen fast 





asleep. That, at least, is a hint that we ought 
to join the ladies as soon as possible.” 

So they left off talking of lands and bank- 
ing and investments, and in a few minutes 
were sipping their coffee with the ladies, 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





HEELS OVERHEAD. 


HE last year we were in Paris, in thé 
apartment above ours there resided @ 
noble French family—the De Saintvilles— 
consisting of the widowed marchioness, @ 
young sister, and a grown-up son. 

This son, the young Marquis de Saintville 
—perhaps on account of an unsuccessful love- 
affair, perhaps from having nothing to do— 
had fallen into ill health, and, after the man- 
ner of sick men, he often made the task of 
amusing him, which devolved on his adoring 
feminine belongings, by no means easy. They 
invited guests, they played new games of cards 
with him, they strummed the guitar and the 
piano, they chatted, they tried a thousand of 
the numerous expedients women keep at hand 
for such occasions; but the young scion of a 
noble house remained hopelessly blue, 

At length, one bappy day for his patient 
relatives, he hit upon the brilliant idea of be- 
coming a musician. 

“Tt will amuse me to practise,” he said; 
and the two ladies felt that it would be an 
immense relief to them, although they were 
too French—that is, too polite—and too wise 
to say so. But they lost no time in procur- 
ing a master and putting matters into his 
hands, rejoicing inwardly in their release 
from an irksome and thankless task. 

In the apartment above the one occupied 
by this amiable family there lived an English 
lady of means, of family, and of middle age, 
The Cuttlewents were very respectable people 
—very respectable, indeed. Mrs. Cuttlewent 
was own cousin to a lord. Mr. Cuttlewent 
was a thorough Englishman ; he did not like 
French ways; he preferred to reside in Eng- 
land, the special place prepared and set apart 
by Providence as a suitable residence for 
English gentlemen. Mr. Cuttlewent could 
neither understand nor sympathize with Mrs, 
Cuttlewent’s preference for Paris. 

Perhaps plain, old-fashioned people may 
think the love Mr. Cuttlewent bore Mrs, Cut- 
tlewent was not strong over-much, 

“Tt is not that my husband loves me any 
the less, my dear,” Mrs. Cuttlewent once con- 
descended to explain to us, “but England, 
even without the wife of his bosom, is less 
unendurable than hated France, even with her. 
As for me, of course, I could not be expected 
to live away from Paris; and Mr. Cuttlewent 
and I understand each other perfectly. Ours 
has been a very happy marriage. Mr. Cuttle- 
went is a man of great good sense.” 

About the matter of keeping the Channel 
between himself and the “ wife of his bosom,” 
the reader may be inclined to indorse this 
opinion of Mr. Cuttlewent’s good sense be- 
fore I have finished my sketch. There were 
no children to embarrass this happy arrange- 
ment of affairs, and Mrs. Cuttlewent and her 
four servants alone composed the family in 
the apartment above the De Saintvilles. 
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We used to get a great deal of amusement | in his studies, and communicated a formal 


out of Mrs. Cuttlewent, although sometimes 
she was very provoking. She had a habit of 


message from his mistress : 
“Mrs, Cuttlewent sends her compliments 


making little presents where she expected a | to the Marquis and Marchioness de Saintville, 


return of generosity—with interest, of course. 
These little meannesses are sometimes prac- 
tised by the aristocracy. She would also bor- 
row, and forget to send back—not always from 
weakness of memory, I fear. 

One day, there came a knock at the door, 
and Mrs. Cuttlewent’s serving-man was there 
—a Frenchman, of course; Mrs. Cuttlewent 
could not endure an English servant. 

He was the bearer of Mrs, Cuttlewent’s 
compliments, and a request that “madame 
would be so good as to lend her beautiful 
card-tables for the evening; Mrs. Cuttlewent 
expected some guests, and her tables were 
insufficient.” The tables went. The follow- 
ing day they were returned, indeed; but the 
rare and beautifully-ornamented cards, which 
were the admiration of our friends, had been 
removed from the drawers. 

“Ah, madame,” Mrs. Cuttlewent amiably 
explained, “ your cards were so beautiful, and 
I became so in love with them, that I could 


not resist! I retained them as a souvenir of 


you, my dear friends, and of all your kind- . 


ness. I wish I could obtain more of them; 
they are the handsomest I have ever seen.” 

All this with such a grand air that we 
scarcely knew whether to be most vexed or 
most amused; and the spirit to brave this 
grandiose old lady, and demand our property, 
was entirely wanting, I am ashamed to say. 

But Mrs. Cuttlewent, though she had her 
way so completely with us, was not so suc- 
cessful with her neighbors, the De Saintvilles. 
For some reason or other, this noble family 
had taken a dislike to the lone woman who 
lived above them, and declined to know her. 
Now, Mrs. Cuttlewent had a relish for high 
society, and felt herself calculated to shine in 
it. It seemed an easy thing and a favorable 
chance for her to obtain access to the best 
French society through these good neighbors ; 
but, though she made constant advances, the 
De Saintvilles made no demonstrations in re- 
turn. Her bows, when she occasionally met 
them on the stairs, were coolly returned, and 
she met with no encouragement in her efforts 
to bring about a friendly relation with them. 
After repeated rebuffs, Mrs. Cuttlewent began 
to feel her dignity insulted; and soon, from 
desiring, of all things, their favorable notice, 
she went to the other extreme of hating them 
with all her heart, and to burn with an intense 
desire to make herself positively disagreea- 
ble to them. 

Things were at this pass when the mar- 
quis was seized with that musical idea. Asa 
novelty, he took ¢o it with all fervor, devoting 
himself to the necessary practice of scales 
and trills with praiseworthy perseverance. I 
suppose he was an annoyance to Mrs, Cuttle- 
went. Ile was to us, in a measure; but “one 
learns to endure what one cannot cure.” Iam 
sure we never contemplated the possibility of 
putting a stop to his practising. But it seems, 
whether out of spite or with a hope of effect- 
ing some result, Mra, Cuttlewent’s man ap- 
peared, one morning, at the door of the De 
Saintvilles’ antechamber, when the sound of 
the piano proclaimed the marquis employed 


| and hopes that it may not inconvenience the 

Marquis de Saintville to change his time of 
practising on the piano, so as not to do any 
of it between the hours of ten and two, as 
at that time Mrs. Cuttlewent is in the habit 
of attending to her devotions, and music, 
however delightful, is apt to distract her 
thoughts.” 

The De Saintvilles were somewhat sur- 
prised. The son was disposed to send a 
polite message of acquiescence; but the 
marchioness was not so easily to be dealt 
with. 

“ An impertinent person!” she exclaimed ; 
“to dare attempt to interfere with a gentle- 
man’s recreation with her paltry prayers !— 
Tell your mistress,” she charged the servant, 
“the Marquis de Saintville is surprised at 
her request, and suggests the expediency of 
Madame Cuttlewent changing her hours of 
devotion, if she is disturbed. The Marquis 
de Saintville’s hours are fixed to suit his con- 
venience, and it is out of the question that he 
should change them.” 

I fear the effect of this sparring was not a 
softening one, and, from some circumstances 
that followed, I feel justified in entertaining 
doubt whether Mrs. Cuttlewent's prayers were 
not seriously interfered with. 

It might be difficult to disturb the elegant 
composure of the noble family below; but 
such was now the determination of the irate 
English lady, and she set to work to surmount 
the difficulties with a zeal worthy of a better 
cause. The soft carpet on the floor deadened 
the somewhat heavy tread of her feet to the 
aristocratic ears below; but no obstacle should 
stand in the way of her purpose, and one of 
her maids was soon busy removing a corner 
of the carpet. Mrs, Cuttlewent’s chair was 
drawn comfortably to that part of the room, 
her feet placed upon the spot of bare floor, 
and a lively devil’s tattoo began to be played 
by a pair of active English heels incased in 
French boots. 

There was a pause in the practice below- 
stairs, some inquiring glances cast at the 
ceiling, and some wondering remarks as to 
what the old lady could be doing to make 
such a noise. Could this be her way of say- 
ing her prayers? or had she changed that oc- 
cupation for this one, in accordance with the 
marchioness’s suggestion? By the morrow, 
she would probably have finished her noisy 
piece of work, whatever it might be, and he 
could then practise in peace. 

Little did the innocent marquis know what 
a power for work lay in those same English 
heels. As day by day the pounding went on, 
he began to understand what a weighty thing 
it is to insult an English dignity. But his 
spirit was up. To stop his music now, were 
to acknowledge himself benten by a woman; 
and so the struggle went on. Every day the 
marquis made a point of practising his music; 
every day Mrs. Cuttlewent gave him the ac- 
companiment of the furious heel-tattoo, occa- 
sionally varied by a banging of tins and a 
pounding with the poker, sometimes per- 








formed by Mrs. Cuttlewent herself, and some- 











times by the hand of one of her four servants, 
who doubtless sympathized with their mis- 
tress in the bitter feud. 

The climax was reached one night, when 
a very select entertainment was arranged by 
the De Saintvilles for a few of their grandest 
friends, among whom were no less personages 
than the Duke and Duchess de Marmier them- 
selves. The usual arrangements were made 
for the amusement of the guests, and music 
was to form a prominent feature. 

“The old lady has been very quiet to-day,” 
the young marquis had remarked to his moth- 
er, as the evening was closing in. 

“She is not in, probably,” replied the 
marchioness. “When will she cease her 
persecution of us? It is too much for pa. 
tient endurance.” 

“Don’t excite yourself, madame,” said the 
marquis, who was of a more phlegmatic tem- 
perament than his lady-mother; “let us be 
thankful for to-day’s respite. Perhaps she 
has grown ashamed of her tricks, and will 
abandon them altogether.” 

“That would be too much joy,” sighed the 
long-suffering lady. 

The time sped on; the guests began to 
arrive; nobody disappointed the marchioness, 
who was all ease, dignity, and elegance, which 
no one could suppose it possible to ruffle. 
The duke and duchess were affability itself, 
and the rest of the guests reflected their 
spirit. The butcher, the baker, and the can- 
dlestick-maker, had done their duty, as a 
French butcher, baker, and candlestick-mak- 
er alone know how to do. The distinguished 
musical artist who had been engaged for the 
evening was promptly in his place, and every 
thing promised a success. 

After dining, the party distributed them- 
selves about the salon, and, some one men- 
tioning music, the duke, turning to the mar- 
chioness, said : 

“Ah, madame! I see, with your usual 
kindness, you have prepared a treat for us. 
That is certainly the celebrated M. P——, the 
pianist. Shall we not have some music?” 

The marchioness gracefully replied, mo- 
tioned the musician to the piano, and the 
Seature of the evening began. Such beautiful 
music! I wish you could have heard how the 
great man—great in his art—made that piano 
talk! We heard it from below, and even set 
the door ajar that we might catch more of the 
divine strains. 

In the marchioness’s salon the delight was 
no less. The courtly old duke, who was an 
enthusiastic lover of music, nodded a soft 
accompaniment with his noble head; the 
duchess, not over-musical, but an enjoyer of 
nice tunes in a general way, was listening 
with good-humored attention; the rest, the 
lesser folk, were showing their appreciation 
or hiding their non-appreciation in charac- 
teristic ways—when suddenly frightful sounds 
forced their way into the room, shrill, shriek- 
ing, piercing, clashing, deafening, sou/-fortur- 
ing! 

Everybody started to his feet. What was 
the matter? The musician paused in the 
very midst of a bar; there were signs of 
fainting on the part of the ladies; every eat 
was bent to listen. The sounds had ceased, 
but only to recommence with fresh energy. 
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Clash, shriek, wheeze, bang! Presently, as 
the ear got somewhat accustomed to the 
noise, the sounds seemed to resolve them- 
selves into form, and the ghost of a popular 
tune trembled upon the frightened air. 

“There is a revolution!” exclaimed the 
duke; and similar exclamations of alarm and 
consternation broke from the lips of the 
others, while visions of the guillotine, heads 
on the lamp-posts, and other cheering proba- 
bilities, flashed through their minds. Just 
then, a burst of laughter from the young 
marquis gave a fresh turn to affairs. 

“My son has gone mad!” cried the mar- 
chioness, forgetting her dignity aud making a 
rush at him. 

“There, don’t smother me, madame; I am 
not mad. Oh, I beg pardon—pray excuse 
me, ladies—oh, it is too absurd! Ha, ha, 
ha!” And he burst out afresh with laugh- 
ter. 

* The company began to catch the infection, 
and to feel a sense of relief; but the mar- 
chioness begged him to explain his untimely 
mirth. 

“Do you not hear it?” hecried. ‘ There, 
it begins again. Oh, my poor ears! Whata 
horrid noise! and what a horrid old woman! 
It is the crazy old woman who lives up-stairs. 
Did I not tell you, madame, she has been un- 
usually quiet allday? Doubtless she was pre- 
paring this treat for us this evening. This 
explains the great box I met coming up- 
stairs on the shoulders of two men; and 
Mrs. Cuttlewent’s servant seemed to be in 
attendance. It struck me at the time as 
having the appearance of a musical box; but 
I never before have heard such a powerful 
one, or one so hopelessly out of tune. To 
think she should take so much trouble for our 
discomfiture ! ” 

“Why ‘for your discomfiture ?’ I do not 
understand. May I inquire?” asked the 
duke, who was a little ashamed of his alarm, 
and anxious to efface the impression of it, 
and to appear at ease. 

So the marquis began the story, telling it 
very much as I have told it to you, no doubt 
adding an account of his own personal feel- 
ings, which I have spared the reader, and the 
company tried to recover themselves and be 
amused. Meantime the noise went on over- 
head; every time the piano was touched, it 
sounded forth with new fury, until the thing 
ceased tobe a good joke, or to be bearable 
with the elegant unconsciousness suited to the 
position of high-born people. The best blood 
of France could not have stood it, and the 
guests began to show premonitory symptoms 
of leave-taking. The marchioness tried to 
appear calmly indifferent—but secretly there 
boiled such wrath within her as boded ill 
to the daring disturber of her dignity. \ 

Meantime the excellent Mrs. Cuttlewent 
was relieving her injured feelings in her oc- 
cupation up-stairs. Having had the carpet 
removed from the floor, the musical box, or, 
as we would call it, the hand-organ, was 
placed flat on the bare boards of the flooring, 
immediately over the spot where the De 
Saintville’s grand piano stood in the room be- 
low. It was rather uncomfortable, squatting 
on the floor so as to be near enough to the 
handle to grind effectively ; but Mrs. Cuttle- 








went had a soul above difficulties, and was 
equal to the emergency. She slooped to con- 
quer! Having arranged her organ to her 
liking, she had refrained even from trying it, 
that not a sound might disturb the perfection 
of the surprise she had prepared with such 
care. 

The first note of the piano below was the 
signal, and she had time to settle herself in 
an attitude as comfortable as circumstances 
would permit, take breath, and wait for a suf- 
ficiently touching point in the music — at 
which she joined in with startling effect, as I 
have described, and which must have de- 
lighted the old Jady’s heart to witness. 

Encouraged by the sounds of surprise and 
alarm, and the cessation of the music below, 
which she rightly interpreted as signs of the 
sensation she was creating, she began afresh 
after one single pause of intense enjoyment. 
So she kept it up. When sve became ex- 
hausted, as was soon the case, for she was 
fat and short of wind, the two maids, the 
man-servant, and the boy, took their turns; 
and, with such efficient helps, she was able to 
continue the melodious how! until the depart- 
ure of the guests below told her she might 
give up the fray, and retire to her peaceful 
couch, with the consciousness of having done 
her duty with all her might. 

But the De Saintvilles were not disposed 
to peaceful slumber. 

“You must complain to the police!” the 
ladies were exclaiming. “It is past endur- 
ance! Are we to put up with such downright 
insolence—or even the freaks of a crazy wom- 
an?” 

“The complaint shall be made the first 
thing in the morning,” was the marquis’s de- 
termination. “It is very well to make a fun- 
ny story of her absurdities; but when she 
disturbs our quiet, and insults our guests, and 
makes our very lives a burden to us, it is 
time to take measures to put a stop to her 
annoyances.” 

“T wish we had taken severe measures 
before this occurred,” said the marchioness, 
whose feelings were sadly tried. ‘The duch- 
ess seemed to feel it a personal insult offered 
to her; the more so, because your excellent 
wit sought to give it an amusing turn; she 
was positively rude in her manner when she 
said, just as she was going away, ‘ That hor- 
rid woman’s music has given me such a 
fright and such a headache, that I shall not 
get over it in an age.’”’ 

“Do not mind it, madame; it is very 
provoking, but past rectifying now. Severe 
measures shall be taken to-morrow, and 
we will have the old nuisance out of the house 
before she is a day older—or she shall give 
bonds to walk on her tiptoes, and not to 
speak a word above a whisper for the rest of 
her mortal life—trust me /” 

As to the amount of slumber enjoyed by 
the noble family of De Saintville on this par- 
ticular night, I am not competent to testify ; 
but this I know—that an early hour found 
the marquis stirring, the contemplated errand 
to the police-office still uppermost in his 
mind. 

While waiting for a servant to bring his 
surtout, for the morning was cool, the mar- 
quis sauntered through the rooms, and pass- 








ing by the grand piano, which had been care- 
lessly left open in the excitement of the last 
night’s events, he sat down before it, and be- 
gan running his fingers idly along the keys 
after the manner of musicians, As if to 
arouse him to a sense of his duty—and it 
certainly had that effect-—Mrs. Cuttlewent’s 
organ suddenly began to fill his ears with its 
awful discords. Springing to his feet, the in- 
censed gentleman rushed to the door and 
down into the street, entirely oblivious of the 
chill air and the comfortable surtout for 
which he had been waiting. 

And all this commotion because Mrs. Cut- 
tlewent chose to perform her morning song 
upon the organ at that particular moment! 
Ah, that excellent lady was not to be caught 
napping! To be sure she had been lying 
on the peaceful couch before referred to, at 
the moment when the marquis’s finger sound- 
ed the first note on the piano; but the sec- 
ond note saw her up and running across the 
floor to the room devoted to the hand-or- 
gan; and the third, or fourth, or at any rate, 
the half-dozenth note, found her sitting on the 
floor in her night-dress, the ruffle on her 
nightcap still tremblingly testifying to the 
speed of her movements, and the deafening 
shrieks of the distressed organ to the energy 
of her hand, 

The marchioness, aroused from ber morn- 
ing nap, lay rejoicing in the utter rout and 
confusion she had prepared for the belliger- 
ent old woman, and impatient for the return 
of her son with the strong arm of the law to 
protect them. 

Atlength he came with his report; he had 
been heard and promised redress; the old 
woman was to be silenced, and their family 
peace restored. The gendarmes would visit 
their enemy and bring her to terms in the 
course of the day. 

A noise on the stairs—they are coming! 
The De Saintvilles were ‘excited, how could 
they help it at such a crisis of fate? I re- 
gret to say, though justice demands the truth, 
our noble friends were guilty of listening, 
with the door on a crack, to the conversation 
going on above. In common people like our- 
selves this little weakness were nothing, but 
only the greatest interest and excitement 
could excuse it on the part of representatives 
of the French nobility. 

“What does the man want?” inquired 
the voice of Mrs. Cuttlewent. 

‘Are you Mrs. Aurelia Cuttlewent, wife 
of Montgomery Cuttlewent, a native of Eng- 
land, resident of Paris, and occupant of this 
apartment ?” 

“Yes, yes; what do you want of me? 
Have you come to search the apartment? I 
never meddle with politics. I do not receive 
stolen goods. What is the occasion of this 
visit ?” 

“Tt is a misunderstanding, doubtless,” 
was the polite reply. “Madame has been 
complained of by the occupants of the apart- 
ments below, on account of disturbances, 
frightful noises, ete., indulged in for their 
especial annoyance. Madame will, if she 
please, explain away this little misunder- 
standing.” 

“Tam a law-abiding citizen!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Cuttlewent. “I desire to live at peace 
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with my neighbors. What can they complain 
of? Iam at a loss to know how I can have 
offended any one. What have they to charge 
me with that can explain this visit?” Mrs. 
Cuttlewent asked the final question with all 
the dignity of injured innocence. 

The gendarme proceeded to state the 
charges. Madame was accused of having 
pulled up the carpet and made unpleasant 
disturbances, by stamping and pounding on 
the bare floor with a view to annoying her 
neighbors; and she had procured a fright- 
fully noisy and discordant hand-organ, which 
she used for the same offensive purpose. 
What had she to say for herself? These 
were the charges. 

Say for herself, indeed! Charges, indeed! 
Mrs. Cuttlewent felt all the blood of her dis- 
tinguished ancestors stir in her veins; Mrs. 
Cuttlewent was justly indignant; but Mrs. 
Cuttlewent condescended to explain. 

She was afflicted with cold feet. Mrs. 
Cuttlewent felt herself shocked and outraged 
to be obliged to refer to her infirmity, but 
justice must be satisfied, and her innocence 
must shine like the day. Mrs. Cuttlewent 
had discovered that friction was a specific for 
this infirmity, and she practised it on the 
bare floor, because her habits of thrift and 
economy would not allow her to destroy, thus 
wantonly, her good carpets. The gendarme 
must himself be aware of the necessity of 
keeping the feet warm to retain health. 

The gendarme could make but one reply 
to this appeal—to confess the truth of Mrs. 
Cuttlewent’s general remark, and acquiesce 
in its particular application. 


“ But the organ, the organ; madame?” he 
adventured. 

“Why, the organ I keep for my amuse- 
ment. I selected it myself with great care; 
the tone suits me perfectly; I like the airs it 
plays; and the turning exercise is of great 
benefit to me in developing the muscles of 


my arms. And,I assure you,” she added, 
with animation, “for its size it is really an 
instrument of great power!” 

“But, madame, this powerful instrument 
is what your neighbors complain of.” 

“Ts it possible! Why, how tastes differ ! 
They dislike my musical instrument, which 
just suits me, while I have as great a dislike 
to their musical instrument, which, I doubt 
not, they think very fine! And so they ob- 
ject to my organ, and actually complain of it 
to the police!" I never thought of making 
such a fuss about the annoyance which their 
piano gives me. It really seems to me they 
have sent you on a fool’s errand.” 

“Tt seems so, indeed,” thought the arm 
of the law, as he took his departure. 

But, judge of the feelings of the De Saint- 
villes when they found the law could not 
touch their enemy, and when they thought 
of her enjoying her triumph and her organ in 


undisputed possession of the field. Mrs. Cut- | 


tlewent might be, and doubtless was, in the 
wrong, morally, but the law could not reach 
her. As she said, she was “a law-abiding 
citizen,” and, as such, she took care to keep 
just within bounds, with a nicety which must 
win for her admiration. 

After this battle, day in and day out, at 
seasonable and unseasonable hours, Mrs, Cut- 











tlewent pursued her harmless recreation, 
grinding out ear-torturing sounds on her 
“musical instrument.” There was no order- 
ing her to “move on,” as is the privilege of 
us happy citizens of New York. Mrs, Cuttle- 
went would not move on—no—not for a shil- 
ling, not for threats—not for the De Saint- 
villes! And she never ceased her devoted 
labors until the De Saintvilles were actually 
driven to find new lodgings and retire from 
the field. 

Then she sold her organ, at some loss to 
herself (“she had grown tired of it,” she 
said; “she feared it was getting a little out 
of tune”’); called on the new occupants of the 
apartment, by whom she was civilly received ; 
and lived a peaceful life for the rest of the 
time of our acquaintance with her. 

When I made ber a farewell call before 
returning to America, I found the poor old 
lady confined to her chair with an attack of 
rheumatism. 

“T have felt it,” she said, “ever since I 
was so imprudent as to sit on the bare floor 
in my night-clothes ; but I don’t regret it, my 
dear, it was a military necessity,” and she 
laughed a low chuckle. ‘Still I do not ad- 
vise you to try it.” 

I promised to heed her advice, and bade 
her adieu; and that was the last time I saw 
Mrs. Cuttlewent. 





A WESTERN RIVER-RACE. 


‘““ OME, old boy! Pack your traps and 

get ready for the boat! All's fixed; 
you, I, and the colonel, are off for a week in 
Mobile, and then t’ Orleans!” 

Thus spoke Styles Staple, in my room at 
Montgomery; and by sunset we were smok- 
ing our cigars on the topmost deck of the 
Southern Republic. Styles is a miscellaneous 
cosmopolite, living nominally in New Orleans, 
but equally at home in any city where busi- 
ness may be combined with pleasure; partner 
in the heavy cotton-house of “ Long, Staple & 
Middling ;” the best dancer in the three cities, 
and personally intimate with every pilot on 
the rivers. ‘The colonel” is two hundred 
and seventy pounds of swaggering but good- 
natured gourmet ; a jovial companion, and a 
perfect “Murray” for hotels and wines. So 
we three lounge on the highest deck, and 
enjoy the pleasant, peaceful picture of the 
whilom capital of rebeldom, now warmed into 
softness of beauty as the sunset rays slant 
over the high bluffs, just level with our deck. 
The last bell has sounded, the last belated 
trunk has been trundled over the plank, and 
we are off; the calliope screaming like a 
thousand devils, and the crowd on the bluff 
waving us bon voyage / 

Nowhere in the world are found just such 
boats as navigate our Western rivers. Great 
three- or four-story constructions, rising from 
mere flats of lightest possible construction, 
they have length and breadth of beam suffi- 
cient to allow storage on their lower deck for 
thousands of cotton-bales and barrels. With 
furnaces, boilers, machinery, and cargo, all 
above water-line, they look like up-country 
hotels strayed out of their element, and on a 
down-trip for benefit of health—or cuisine, 





The Southern Republic was new, and built 
upon a scale of size and elegance unequalled 
on the Alabama. Sitting flat and square 
upon the water, her four decks rising high in 
the sunset, and their thousand eyes of glass 
peering over the balconies around them, she 
hardly looked as if capable of her real speed 
and comfort. The length of these boats is 
immense, and their draft very light—from 
three to four feet full loaded—for the Ala- 
bama is subject to many vagaries, and what 
was a deep channel yesterday may be a ten- 
inch shoal to-day. Every thing like stiffness 
—or even strength—is sacrificed to extreme 
lightness; and, when the powerful engines 
are put to any strain, the whole fabric trem- 
bles in every joint, thrilling from stem to stern 
at every puff like a large card-house. The 
speed of the first-class high-pressure boats is 
very great in the longer “reaches ;” but both 
rivers—and especially the Alabama—are tor- 
tuous streams, and you can seldom look a 
half mile straight ahead. In the latter river 
you stand by the pilot-house, and see, under 
the quarter, a gleam of water, from which you 
are separated by a neck of land, over which 
you might toss a biscuit. Yet you may steam 
a dozen miles around the curve that juts 
ahead, before you get into it. River-men 
variously estimate the distance from Mont- 
gomery to Mobile at forty-eight hours, or 
from two hundred and eighty to four hundred 
and twenty miles. The railroad does the dis- 
tance in sixteen very uncomfortable hours; 
but, as the crow flies, it cannot be more than 
a hundred and fifty miles.* 

The main saloon of the Southern Republic 
is a spacious apartment, a hundred feet long 
by thirty in breadth, showily decorated with 
paint and gilt, and lighted at night by dozens 
of chandeliers. The galleries leading to the 
state-rooms run entirely around it, tier upon 
tier; while above them a skylight of colored 
glass sheds a soft, warm light. There are 
offices, card-rooms, bar-rooms, barber-shops, 
and even a faro-bank, aboard; and, as the 
trip varies from forty-eight to eighty hours— 
according to stage of river and luck in run- 
ning aground, a performance to be expected 
at least once—the passengers are forced into 
a mutual amusement community before it is 
over. Most of the through-travel and the 
mails go by rail; but the whole way - travel 
is so far removed from the roads as to be de- 
pendent on the boats to get to either city. 
The vast bulk of cotton and of stores passing 
from plantation to market and back, of course, 
seek water-transport. 

This trip our boat is pretty full; and at 
meals the long lines of tables, with black 
coats dotting rich dresses, homespun gowns 
next to rich silks, and white-aproned, grin- 
ning darkies flying aimlessly among them, re- 
flect a bright and varied scene in the long 
mirrors. After meals comes the invariable 
promenade on the upper deck—sans souci. 





* Since the above was written, the Mobile and 
Montgomery Railroad has completed all its con- 
nections; its bridges over the Tensas and Mobile 
Rivers being works of great length, beauty, and en- 
gineering skill. By the completion of this railroad, 
the time between the two cities is much lessened ; 
and the transit—whbich was before tedious and vex- 
atious—is now comfortable and pleasant in all re- 


spects. 
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People talk politics, smoke, inspect each 
other, flirt, and—if new to the river—examine 
that instrument of torture, the calliope. This 
is the steam-piano, a key-board fitted against 
the steam-pipe, and connecting with the valve. 
Each key permits the escape of more or less 
steam, making a ghastly parody upon a note. 
After a while people drop off one by one, seek 
card-room, saloon, or bed, to kill time; for 
the Alabama is hardly a picturesque stream, 
and its low, marshy banks are varied only by 
abrupt bluffs, with their “slides” and negro 
quarters. 

The night is splendidly clear, and, after 
seeing the colonel well tucked in, Staple and 
I seek the.deck to chaff with the pilot and 
the small seedy Frenchman, who officiates at 
the calliope. He is an original, the “ profess- 
or.” His head is garnished with hair cut as 
close as scissors will hold, and a huge mus- 
tache gives him the effect of a sociable porcu- 
pine. Of course, he is a political refugee. 

“ Dizé! Aire national!” he cries, sitting 
at his devil’s piano, and twirling his mustache. 
“ Pas bon chose! Zat make national hymn for 
you—v’la la Marseillaise!”” And he made the 
whistle roar and shriek in a style that would 
have sent the red caps into the air in the 
days of the Commune in Paris. 

“Grand! splendid!” roars Styles, above 
the steam. “ Why, professor, you’re a genius! 
Come and take some brandy.” 

Down bangs the instrument; the profess- 
or leads the way below; once in our state- 
room, he “takes” some brandy, and keeps 
taking it till he waxes thick-tongued and en- 
thusiastic. At last he staggers back to his 
perch by the smoke-stack. 

“Grand aire of liberté! Me—I compose 
zis song! I dedicate bim to France!” and he 
bangs the keys till the steam tortures the 
“liberty duet” from “ Puritani.” ‘“ How you 
find zat, eh? Me—I am républicain. V’ci ze 
mustache of révolutionnaire ; my hairs are cut 
themselves en Bah! were zere 
colére more red as red, I should be zat!” En- 
thusiastic with brandy, he makes the song 
ring like a witches’ choir over the still planta- 
tions, till at last, overmastered by emotion, he 
slides from his stool, and sits at the foot of 
the smoke-stack. A moment he mutters, “Ze 
hymn dedicate—country—ze (hic) liberté!” 
and then he sleeps the sleep of the just man. 

Next day our trio exhausted the small re- 
sources of boat-life. We loafed in the saloon, 
and saw young ladies manage their beaux, 
and old ones their children. We dropped 
into card-rooms and watched games—some 
heavy “draw-poker,” with “a bale better;” 
some very light whist, and an occasional sin- 
ner deep in chess. Then we dived below, and 
saw the negro crew tend fires and load cotton, 
or listened to their simple chaff, with its broad 
guffaw, and their quaint, wild melodies. They 
are a splendidly-developed race, these Africans 
of the river-boats, with their shiny black skins, 
through which the tense and corded muscle 
Seems near bursting even in repose; and their 
only dress a pair of tarry pantaloons. To 
this the swells add a fancy bandanna tied 
around the head, its wing-like ends flying in 
the breeze; but shirts are a rarity on work- 
ing-days, and their absence shows a breadth 
of shoulder and a depth of chest remarkable 


mécontent ! 





when contrasted with the length and lankness 
of the nether limbs. They are utterly careless 
and jovial, and their wants are confined to 
the only luxuries they know—plenty to eat, a 
short pipe, and occasional drinks of any kind 
and quality whatever. Given these, they are 
contented as princes, and their great eyes roll 


like white saucers, and their teeth flash in fre- | 
They are far happier than | 


quent merriment. 
the city negroes ; but their constitutional love 
of change makes it difficult to keep the same 


crew together many trips. The waiter-boys 


are of a different class, city-bred, saturnine, | 


and vicious. 


Here and there the flats run abruptly up | 
| rade. 


into high-lands, with steep, overhanging 
bluffs; and at many of these we lay by for 
cotton, taking in huge quantities of “ the 
king.” Some bluffs are from sixty to eighty 
feet high, and down these we get the cotton 
from “ slides.” 
angle of some forty-five degrees, strongly con- 
structed of hewed beams cross-tied together 
and firmly pegged into the hard bluff-clay. 


Hardly is the plank run out when the heavy | 


bales come bounding down the “slide,” gain- 
ing momentum at every yard, till at the bot- 
tom they have the velocity of cannon-balls. 
Here the strength and dexterity of the negroes 
are most wonderfully displayed. Standing on 
the edge of the boat, or at the foot of the 
“slide,” as the conformation of the landing 
dictates, heavy cotton-hook in hand, they 
watch warily the descending bale as it bounds 
fiercely toward them. This hook is a single 
prong of steel, fitted into a strong wooden 
handle. Just at the right second, two men, 
with infinite dexterity of hand and certainty 
of eye, strike their hooks into the tough, 
plunging mass, and are dragged half-way 
across the boat by it. Full in front of them 
stands a third, like a matador, ready for the 
blow. He strikes his hook in the end, and a 
sudden, simultaneous twist of all three stands 
the bale on end. Once stopped, two or three 
more jerks of the hook stow it neatly along- 
side or on the top of its fellows. I have 
seen huge bales of five or six hundred pounds 
rush down a slide eighty feet high, scarce 
touching the rails three times in their descent, 
and looking nearly round from rapid motion. 
Yet two negroes drive their hooks into and spin 
along with them, visibly checking their speed 


until a third “ heads up” and stops them still | 
| take a pull at a whiskey-bottle donated by the 


in half a boat’s width. Sometimes a hook 
slips, the bagging gives, or a foot slips, when 
bale and men roll across the boat and go 


under together. But, frightful as it looks to 


eyes unused, nothing more serious than a | 


ducking has chanced ; and the pine-woods re- 
sound with the yells Sambo sends after his 
distressed brother. 

“We've pretty thoroughly ‘done’ the 
boat,” Styles Staple says, about mid-day ; 
“let’s go to the professor’s den and sce if his 
head aches from ze liberté.” 

So up we go, and are soon in the midst of 
a roaring chorus. Suddenly there is a short, 
heavy jar that sends us pell-mell across the 
state-room. Then comes a series of jolting 
bumps, and, amid yelling orders, jingling bells, 
and backing wheels, the boat swings slowly 
round by the bows. 

We are hard and fast aground! by far the 


| but gaze at it. 


|} and “chaff” of all 


These are, in most cases, at an | 








worst episode of unpleasant river-travel in the 
daytime. The monotony of bank and stream, 


| dreary as you glide by, grows tenfold more 
| dismal as you lie for hours with nothing to do 


Under this trial, the jolliest 
faces grow long, quiet men become dreadfully 
blue, and the saturnine look actually suicidal. 
Even the negro hands talk under their breath, 
and the broad “ Yah! yah!” comes less fre- 
quently from between-decks. Here we lie, 
hard and fast, with engines and anchors use- 
less to budge us one foot till sundown. Then 
an up-bound boat passes just across our stern. 
Little sympathy the grounded boat gets, un- 
less actually in danger, from the passing com- 
Every soul aboard ofher, from captain 
to cook’s boy, seems to think us fair game, 
kinds hails from her 
decks; but she throws us a Mobile paper and 
the parting taunt: 

“ The Senator’ll come by afore long. She’ll 
pull yer off.” 

“Will she? D—n her! 
this old gal off or bust her!” 

The voice that records this vow close at 
my elbow is very grum; but the oath slipped 
into it is very unctuous. 

I turn and see our pilot—a rough old riv- 
er-dog, weather-beaten, battered, and grim—a 
man with a huge thirst carefully controlled, 
and an amazing aptitude for destroying “ nig- 
ger-head” tobacco. I imagine that pilots on 
the Western rivers, like 


Then I'll get 


“. . . them engineers, 
Is pretty much all alike;” 
and ours was cast rather in the Jim Bludso 
mould. I have already intimated that “a 
keerless man in his talk was Jim;” but a 
glance at the square jaw and solid, bronzed 
brow indicated that he was 


** An awkward man in a row ; 
But he never flanked, and he never lied.” 


His religion, too, seemed to have for its 
first great lesson that ambition, “never to 
be passed on the river,” so ingrained in his 
prototype; and, urged by this, he went 
straight to work, and the “Yo! ho!” of the 
working-gangs, the puffing of the engine, and 
the dull plash of the slow-retolving wheels, 


| broke out afresh on the fast-falling night. 


Somehow we got under way, and rushed down 


| the river with the calliope yelling madly, and 


the professor making frequent ‘‘ rests” to 


colonel. 

That worthy had retired, and was playing 
his nasal trombone when Styles and I sought 
the pilot-house. 

The starlight is clear, and a thin column 
of smoke rises over the trees just abreast of 

The pilot points to it. 
‘“‘Thar’s the Senator. She’s a-gainin’,” he 
says, shortly. . 

“ How far astern?” 

“ Wail, a matter of two mile round that 
p’int.” 

“Splendid night for a race,” mutters 
Styles. ‘‘ Will she overtake us, cap’n?” 

“Wail, maibee,” responds the old river- 
dog, as a most professional grin glimmers over 
his swart features, “specially ef I eases up 
this ’ar old gal.” 

Almost imperceptibly our speed slackens ; 


us. 
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the thin column of smoke creeps nearer and 
nearer the point in our wake, till suddenly 
the steamer bursts into sight, scarce a pistol- 
shotastern. Styles bangs me in the back till 
I nearly choke, as he cries: 

“Ha! we will have it, old boy! We won't 
turn in now /” 

There is a sharp click of the pilot’s bell, 
followed by a gasping throb, as if our boat 
took a long, deep breath; and, just as the 
Senator gains our wheel, we dash ahead 
again, every stroke of the piston threatening 
to rack our frail fabric into shreds. The river 
here is pretty wide, and the channel deep and 
clear. 

The Senator holds on gallantly. Now she 
gains our quarter; now drops a boat’s length 
behind. Both engines roar and snort like an- 
gry hippopotami; both boats jump till they 
seem to paw their way through the churned 
water. 

Talk of horse-racing and rouge ef noir/ 
But, save the wild delirium of a charge, there 
is no excitement approaching that of a steam- 
boat-race. Dangerous it may be; ruinous to 
machinery and to morals. No one thinks of 
that—till afterward. 

One by one people pop up the ladders and 
throng the rails. First unemployed boat- 
hands, then stray gentlemen, and afterward 
ladies and children, till the rail is crowded 
and every eye is strained most eagerly to the 
opposite boat. 

She holds her own well ; and at every rush, 
as she gains on us, the whole crowd hold their 
breath; as she drops off again, there is a 
deep-drawn sigh of relief, like wind in the 
pines. Even the colonel has roused him from 
dreams of Pompino at the St. Charles and of 
Bon Secour oysters at Mobile. He is on deck 
in a shooting-jacket and Glengarry cap that 
make him a jaunty Fosco. He leans over the 
stern-rail, puffing his Cabafia in long, easy 
whiffs, as we gain a length, sending short, an- 
gry puffs at the Senator as she creeps up on 
us. Foot by foot we widen the gap, though 
the Senator piles her fires till the pine-woods 
are luminous with the glow from her chim- 
neys; and her decks—now black with eager 
lookers-on—send up cheers of defiance as she 
snorts gamely after us. 

Suddenly the dark bank looms up, right 
under our port-bow. We have cut it too 
close / 

Two sharp, vicious clicks of the bell, the 
helm goes hard down, and the engines stop 
with a sullen jar. I catch a hissing curse 
break through the set teeth of the pilot. A 
yell of triumph rises from the Senator. On 
she comes, shuts the gap, and passes us, like 
a race-horse, before we can swing into the 
channel and recover headway. A splendid 
sight, that noble boat, as she sweeps by us! 
Her black bulk stands out in the clear star- 
light against the dim banks, like a living 
monster, and her chimneys belch out vol- 
umes of dense, black smoke, that trail flat 
behind her from the great speed. Her side 
nearest us is crowded with men, women, and 
children, while hats, handkerchiefs, and hands, 
swing madly in aid of the hundred voices, 

Close down to the water’s edge—scarce 
above the line of foam she cuts—lies her 
lower deck, black and undefined in the shadow 





of the great mass above it. Suddenly it 
lights up with a lurid flash as the furnace- 
doors gape wide. In the hot glare the negro 
stokers—their jetty forms naked to the waist 
and streaming with exertion that makes the 
muscles strain out like ropes—show like dis- 
torted imps in some pictured Inferno. Wild 
with excitement, with trembling haste, and 
eyeballs starting from their dusky heads, some 
plunge the long rakes into the red mouths of 
the furnace, twisting and churning the crack- 
ling mass with prodigious strength; some 
plunge into them huge knots of resinous pine, 
already heated by contact, till they burn like 
pitch. Then the doors bang-to; the wild 
“Yo! ho!” dies away, and the Senator’s hull 
is blacker from the contrast, as—pufling 
denser clouds than ever—she swings round 
the point a hundred yards ahead ! 

There is silence on our boat, so deep that 
the hoarse whisper of the pilot to the knot 
near him is heard by every soul: 

“D—nation! Ill overstep her yit, or 
bust /” 

“ Good, old fellow !” responds the partner 
of Long & Middling; “let her out, and I'll 
stand the wine.” 

Then the colonel walks forward, his face 
purple, the Glengarry pushed far back, and 
his cigar glowing, like the “red eye of bat- 
tle,” as the smoke wheezes angrily through 
his nostrils. 

“It’s hard,sir! Egad! it’s devilish hard. 
I'd burn the last ham in the locker to beat 
her!” and he whirls the glowing stump after 
the Senator, like a Spartan youth hurling his 
shield into the brunt of the battle. 

On still, faster than ever, with every glass 
jingling in its frame, and every timber trem- 
bling as if with a congestive chill! 

On still! the black demons below cram- 
ming the fires with fattest knots—and perhaps 
a few barrels of tar—and the smoke behind 
us flattened straight out from the chimney. 
Faster and faster we go, the boat half lifted 
with every throb of the engine, till we enter a 
straight and narrow reach, with the Senator 
just before us. Closer and closer we creep; 
harder and harder thump our engines, until 
at last we close, our bow just lapping her 
stern. So we run a few yards. Then, little 
by little—so little, we test it by counting her 
windows—we reach her wheel, pass that, lock 
her bow, and run neck and neck for a hun- 
dred feet! 

The stillness of death is upon both boats; 
not a sound but the creak and shudder as 
they struggle on. Suddenly the voice of our 
old pilot crashes through it like a broad- 
axe: 

“ Good-by, Sen’tor! J'U send yer a tug!” 

He gives his bell a merry click ; our boat 
feels one shuddering throb that racks her 
from end to end; she gives one wild plunge, 
then settles into a steady rush, and forges 
evenly ahead. Wider and wider grows the 
gap; and we wind out of sight with the beat- 
en boat five hundred yards behind us. 

The cigar I take from my teeth is ground 
into pulp. A wild, half-savage yell of pent- 
up triumph goes up from our deck. Its like 
is nowhere heard, save where the captured 
work rewards the bloody, oft-repeated charge. 
Cheer after cheer follows; and, as we “ dou- 





ble” on the thin line of smoke curling over 
the trees between us, Styles bestrides the 
prostrate form of the now-conquered pro- 
fessor, and makes the calliope shriek at our 
invisible rival that classic ditty, “Old Gray 
Horse, come out of the Wilderness!” 

I doubt if heartier toast was ever pledged 
than that the colonel gave the group around 
the wheel-house when Styles “stood” the 
wine plighted the pilot. The colonel was 
beaming, the Glengarry sat jauntily on one 
side, and his voice actually gurgled as he 
said: 

“ Egad! I’d miss my dinner for a week for 
this! Gentlemen, the old boat. God bless 


her soul /” 
T. C. Ds Leon 





AN EMPEROR'S PRIVATE 
PAPERS. 


THE “CABINET NOIR.” 

HE excuse set up for the Emperor Napo- 

leon, that he went into the war with 

Prussia, which proved so disastrous to his 

dynasty and his country, in ignorance of her 

power and France’s weakness, has been dis- 

sipated by evidence coming from a most un- 
expected quarter. 

In his own private cabinet at the Tuileries, 
after the flight of the imperial family, papers 
were found which prove that he had ample 
warning, and did not go blindly to his doom. 
On the contrary, he went with eyes wide 
open into the unequal struggle, as his choice 
of evils, like a gambler playing his last stake, 
when that alone was left him. 

It always seemed curious that a man so 
constitutionally distrustful, and confiding so 
little in those around him, should have trust- 
ed blindly to representations as to the effi- 
ciency and strength of his army. 

Stranger still did it seem that he, who, as 
one of his intimates once said to the writer, 
“even on the throne continued to be a con- 
spirator” — with a “secret-service” system 
which reduced espionage to a science—should 
have been se deluded and betrayed, 

But the Nemesis of history, though slow, 
is sure, and men even more astute and more 
cautious than Louis Napoleon often furnish 
her with materials collected and concealed 
with all possible caution. 

Such a fatality has happened to the late 
emperor. The very precautions he took to 
keep himself secretly advised of the opinions, 
and even the private correspondence, of the 
leading men of France, have convicted him of 
knowledge by which he should have profited, 
and deprived him even of the feeble plea of 
ignorance set up in his defence by those who 
cling to the shattered idol still, and persist in 
reverencing 

“ That pagod thing of sabre-sway, 
With front of brass and feet of clay.” 

When, after the disastrous day of Sedan, 
the republic rose on the ruins of the empire, 
and mother and son fled to join the fugitive 
father, leaving empire and France behind 
them, they forgot, in the hurry of that dight, 
to destroy the private papers deposited in 
certain escritoire in the private cabinet of the 
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emperor, and which have proved to be of a 
most compromising character. 

It is most probable that, following out his 
usual instincts as conspirator, the emperor 
had made a secret of this hidden store of in- 
formation; and the character of some of the 
papers found therein proves that the empress 
could not have known of or had access to 
them. The correspondence with aud con- 
cerning his infamous mistress, Marguerite 
Bellanger, was never intended for the eyes 
of Eugénie, or of the public, which since has 
gloated over their prurient and piquant de- 
tails. Had this secret storehouse been known 
to the empress, that woman, with a man’s 
heart beating under the silken bodice, would 
assuredly never have left its fruits to be gath- 
ered by other hands than her own, even at 
the risk of life and liberty. But the small 
cunning and the extra precautions all recoiled 
on the plotter’s own head, and resulted in the 
revelations of which the republican authori- 
ties, after the first days of his downfall, made 
such dexterous use, as materially to aid in his 
permanent expulsion from his throne, and 
from his place in the respect or esteem of his 
people. 

For in that cabinet, carefully docketed, 
and with annotations made by the private 
secretary, evidently from the emperor’s own 
dictation, were found copies of intercepted 
correspondence, and original letters, and se- 
eret-service reports, never intended for any 
eye but the emperor’s and that of his confi- 
dential secretary. 

Among the many curious disclosures made 
by these papers, which the republican govern- 
ment printed and distributed among the peo- 
ple to excite their hatred and contempt against 
the emperor and the empire, but which the 
Commune afterward burnt up with the royal 
printing-office, the existence of the much-dis- 
puted Black Cabinet of the emperor is made 
manifest. 

This Black Cabinet was a branch of the 
secret detective service, where the private 
correspondence of eminent persons was inter- 
cepted, read, and copied for the emperor’s 
perusal, then resealed and forwarded to the 
proper destination, without the correspond- 
ents being any the wiser, but the emperor 
and his police much more so. 

The existence of this cabinet and of the 
vile system of treachery it adopted, were al- 
ways angrily denied by the government, but 
the proofs of both were given in the papers 
thus discovered, whose authenticity the ad- 
herents of the emperor have not dared deny. 

Two especially of these letters prove it. 
One, addressed by the Duke de Persigny to 
the emperor, in which direct and indignant 
reference to the Black Cabinet is made by that 
outspoken and truly loyal friend of the em- 
peror. 

Another letter is a copy of the private 
correspondence of General Ducroc with Gen- 
eral Trochu, containing the most severe re- 
flections on the Government, and which the 
writer never dreamed would reach the eye of 
his master. 

At the head of this letter the spy who 
copied it had placed the following note for 
the information of the emperor : 


“This letter was not dated. It has a Stras- 





bourg post-mark, and reached Paris on Friday 
morning, December 7, 1866.” 


In the same deposit were also found copies 
of letters of private persons concerning family 
matters, all of which the august eye of the 
imperial spy was to dwell upon with delight. 

Seldom has the “pursuit of information 
under difficulties” led to such results as have 
followed it in this case. Imagime the head 
of a great empire adopting such a system, 
and personally inspecting the spoils of a 
plundered post-office, in which no seal or no 
secrecy was held inviolate, and reflect how 
utterly corrupt and rotten must the adminis- 
tration have been which had to resort to such 
devices as these! 

Yet the invention returned to plague the 
inventor. As before stated, but for the dis- 
covery of these proofs, collected for a far 
different purpose, we might still have been 
in doubt on those two important points: the 
existence of this secret spy system and the 
emperor’s knowledge of the critical condition 
of his empire, as plainly laid before him in 
these intercepted letters from men whose 
fidelity to France and to himself he could not 
doubt. 

Of all these letters, it is hard to say 
whether Ducroc’s or Persigny’s be the most 
significant and the most remarkable, as giving 
a view behind the scenes of that glittering and 
gorgeous pageant—the empire—at sight of 
which the spectators held their breath in 
awe and admiration. 

General Ducroc shows that his pen is as 
sharp as his sword, and that he knows how 
to wield it equally well. He must also have 
been assured of the sympathy of his corre- 
spondent—the now famous Trochu—to have 
written him in a tone and temper which would 
not be considered as loyal even in another 
position than soldier of the empire. 

Unfortunately, Trochu was too cautious to 
respond in like vein, or took the precaution 
of sending his correspondence by a private 
courier, for the Black Cabinet evidently did not 
capture his reply. 

General Ducroc thus frankly defines the 
position just before the war to his military 
colleague, under date of December 7, 1866: 


“ As you are in position to make the truth 
known to the illustrious personages who sur- 
round him, add this also: While we are 
pompously and lengthily deliberating what 
ought to be done to give us an army, Prus- 
sia is making active preparations to invade 
our territory. She is now prepared to put in 
line six hundred thousand men and twelve 
hundred cannon, before we have dreamed of 
getting ready three hundred thousand men 
and six hundred cannon. Beyond the Rhine 
there is not a German who does not regard 
war as an event rapidly approaching. Even 
the most peacefully disposed among them, 
who have relatives or business relations in 
France, consider the strife inevitah!e, and 
wonder at our apathy and inaction. 

“ As a reason must be given for every thing, 
they pretend our emperor has fallen into his 
second childhood.” 


(Pleasant private reading that for an em- 
peror !) 
“Unless we become wilfully blind, we all 





must see that war must soon be declared. 
With our stupid vanity, our insane presump- 
tion, we have persuaded ourselves that we 
shall be allowed to choose our own day and 
hour—that is to say, after the close of the 
Universal Exposition—to perfect our organiza- 
tion and armament. 

“Tn truth, I begin to share your opinion, 
and to believe that our government has been 
stricken with madness. But, if the gods 
have determined to destroy it, we must re- 
member that the destiny of our country, and 
our own lot, are inseparably bound up with 
it; and, since we are not yet smitten with 
this melancholy madness, let us seek to ar- 
rest this fatal descent, which leads straight 
over a precipice. 

“Let me state one little fact, to which I 
invite your attention, because it is of a char- 
acter to open the least clear-sighted eyes. 
For some time past, numerous Prussian agents 
have been scouring our frontier departments, 
especially those comprised between the Mo- 
selle and the Vosges. They have been sound- 
ing the popular mind, acting upon the Prot- 
estant population, which is numerous in those 
provinces, and much less French in feeling 
than is usually supposed. Among them are 
the sons and grandsons of the same men who, 
in 1815, sent numerous deputations to the 
enemy’s headquarters, demanding that Alsace 
should be restored to Germany again. This 
is a fact worthy of attention, for it may serve 
to throw light on the possible plans of the 
enemy. The Prussians took the same steps, 
and adopted the same policy, in Bohemia and 
in Silesia, three months before the commence- 
ment of hostilities against Austria.” 


And here the copyist abruptly closes his 
labors on General Ducroc’s correspondence, 
having doubtless picked out the plums for 
imperial digestion. 

We can fancy the angry velemence with 
which the emperor must have smoked his in- 
evitable cigarette on reading language so dis- 
respectfully plain, to which sixteen years of 
arbitrary power had rendered him unfawiliar. 

Yet he did not heed the lesson, though it 
must have produced some impression on a 
brain dulled, but not destroyed, by disease 
and premature old age. 

The truth is so seldom permitted to ap- 
proach royal ears that we may almost con- 
done the offence against honesty and morality 
involved in this secret system of obtaining, 
surreptitiously, at least some drops of it. 

But, unhappily, the system was not de- 
vised even for this end; its main object was, 
to prevent conspiracies, and spy out the secret 
disposition of leading men toward the govern- 
ment and the person of the emperor. The 
warnings and the information it should have 
carried with it were disregarded, and as lost 
as though those unexpected eyes had never 
seen them. 

A proof of this is afforded by these very 
papers, wherein it is seen that the prefect of 
police throws imputations on the fidelity. of 
no less a personage than the Duke de Per- 
signy himself, because he had been observed, 
in a restaurant, openly shaking hands with a 
leading republican. This secret accusation is 
found in a report sent from the cabinet of the 
chief of police, dated November 28, 1869, 
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giving the emperor the following informa- 
tion : 

“ A few days since, in one of the restau- 
rants of Paris, M. de Persigny (I can prove 
the fact) placed his hand within that of M. 
Glais-Bizoin (one against the empire, the 
other against M. Rouher—I well know); and 
M. de Persigny gave expression to views of a 
most alarming kind on the present aspect of 
affairs. Is not this a sign of the times ? 

(Signed) “ Prerri, 
“ Prefect of Police.” 


On his side, Persigny was apparently 
aware of the espionage and the hostility he 
had provoked in this quarter; for, in one of 
his private letters to the emperor, found in 
this cabinet, he thus contemptuously refers 
to the Black Cabinet and its chief: 


“T desire to speak to you on a very deli- 
cate subject. I have received some informa- 
tion on the subject of that branch of the ser- 
vice which is called the Cabinet Noir, from 
the chief of the bureau. This man must earn 
his bread, and I would not, therefore, reveal 
to his superiors the facts which he has re- 
lated tome. They relate to the persons near 
your majesty. Should your majesty return 
to Paris, I pray you to give me an audience. 
My coming to Compidégne would excite too 
much attention on the part of members of 
your government.” 


What a picture do these mutual suspi- 
cions, recriminations, and accusations, of the 
men most trusted by the emperor, give of the 
perplexities and annoyances of his position 
—breathing an atmosphere of distrust and 
deceit even in his own secret cabinet, and 
with faith in no human being among all the 
flatterers and parasites who swarmed around 
him ! 

He might be far happier at Chiselhurst if 
he would, for his wife and child do seem to 
love him—happier in this regard than his 
greater uncle—but it is questionable if he, in- 
deed, is so. 

Of all the men who climbed the dizzy 
height with him, and shared the trials as well 
as the subsequent triumphs of the new em- 


ror, but two were left him in these closing | . . . 
= 8 | converted into a triumph for your enemies. 


hours of his preparation for his fall—Fleury 
and Persigny. 
@éat, whose strong will supported him in his 
bold step, and who risked life and fortune 
with him on the cast of the die, were all dead 


and gone. De Morny, his other head; St.-Ar- | 


naud and Magnan, his serviceable hands ; and 
many other subordinates who aided him in 
his stroke for empire, had gone to a higher 
tribunal to give their account. 

Fleury, a mere soldier of Fortune—a gam- 
bler by instinct and education—and no politi- 
cian even, much less a statesman, had been 
sent as ambassador to Russia, and was enjoy- 
ing himself. Persigny, with a dogged and de- 
voted fidelity, like that of a mastift, persisted 
in teliing unpleasant truths to the emperor, 
until he found his over-zealons servant insup- 
portable, and sent him into retirement—hand- 
somely provided for, it is trae—but excluded 
from public affairs, or from his private confi- 
dence, which galled this faithful friend still 
more 





The other men of the coup | 





From his retirement, as these letters show, 
he persisted in telling disagreeable truths to 
the emperor, who equally persisted in turning 
a deaf ear to them. 

Whether the emperor ever responded to 
these letters, or what effect (if any) they pro- 
duced on his mind, we as yet have no means of 
knowing. That he himself received and read 
them there can be no doubt, and their pres- 
ervation proves that he attached some value 
to them. 

Any blunter or less courtier-like letters 
than these of Persigny it would be hard to 
conceive. They are brusque, almost brutal in 
their frankness, and speak well for the cour- 
age and sincerity of the writer. 

Thus, in one of these letters, he warns the 
emperor of the approaching fall of the empire ; 
writing from his country-place, on December 
15, 1867: 


“T pray your majesty to read this letter 
with attention.” [Then follows the draft of 
a proposed law for the regulation of the 
press, after which come these general reflec- 
tions]: “ And now, sire, having finished this 
topic, I shall not return to it, for I confess I 
have not the lightness of spirit necessary to 
deal with secondary subjects, in view of the 
grave questions which occupy us to-day, when 
the empire appears to be crumbling to pieces ; 
while this deadly struggle waged by those 
who, under pretext of establishing constitu- 
tional privileges, but who in fact seek your 
ruin, is going on so successfully; and when 
each oratorical victory of your ministers is a 
defeat for your majesty. 

“T have carefully followed these debates. 
On the one side, I perceive the most atrocious 
hatred, and something even worse than hate, 
attacking you, and you only; tone, gesture, 
every thing, betraying the most implacable 
hate. On the other side, I see your ministers, 
perhaps, compelled by force of circumstances, 
yielding to your enemies, humbly entreating 
your deadly foes to withdraw their inter- 
rogatories, abandoning the entire policy 
adopted for fourteen years past between the 
extreme ‘ Right’ and the extreme ‘ Left,’ and 
finally allowing an act of energy, which should 
have been a victory for your majesty, to be 


“And now, between that which is no 
longer the empire, nor yet a parliamentary 
rule, can any one marvel at the public confu- 
sion, or the disturbance of the public mind? 
For myself, I repeat, I have not the courage 
to pursue abstract studies in the midst of this 
moral anarchy. If your majesty will not see 
the danger, of what use will it be to offer 
plans for the improvement of a house which 
is burning down; and, if you do see it, why 
so isolate yourself from your-‘most devoted ser- 
vants ? why admit no one into your confidence 
or troubles, that means for changing this state 
of things may be devised ? 

“T am, with respect, sire, your, majesty’s 
most humble and devoted servant, and faith- 
ful subject, 


(Signed) “ Persieny.” 


f ever emperor listened to plainer lan- 
guage from a subject, no record of it has 
come down to us in history. But “whom the 
gods seek to destroy, they first make mad ;” 





and, heedless of these warnings from the most 
faithful of his servants, the emperor persisted 
in marching on blindly to his doom, conced- 
ing half reforms, which only strengthened his 
enemies, while crippling his own power. 

In another letter, Persigny says: 


“Sire, Iam not entitled, from my present 
position, to give you my impressions as to the 
policy of the reduction of the army, yet I 
must say that, in my judgment, it is a very 
long time since so serious an injury has been 
inflicted upon your majesty. When the re- 
duction of the army throughout the whole 
country is proposed, at once high questions 
of European policy are raised. If the army 
feels wounded in its interests, it may, never- 
theless, cheerfully submit if the sacrifice is re- 
quired for reasons of state. Patriotism and 
the public interest would impose silence upon 
it. But to place such a reduction solely on 
vulgar reasons of economy—for the saving of 
twelve or thirteen millions (of francs) out of 
a budget of more than two milliards, and 
wound the army for that—is in truth paying 
dearly for the saving of a few candle-ends. 
But, further, to announce to the world that 
the country is so bankrupt as to be unable to 
pay its army, I regret to say, strikes me as a 
combination of political and financial impru- 
dence. Decidedly these two business-mén, 
Fould and Rouher, by their complete want of 
political sagacity, appear to be conspiring 
your utter ruin.” 


Yet these were not the only warnings 
which the emperor received. He had his Cas- 
sandra also in a woman, whose quick per- 
ceptions saw from a distance the perils which 
his own subjects descried near at hand. 

The Queen of Holland wrote a letter to M. 
d’André, which by some means fell into the 
emperor’s hands, and was found among the 
papers of his private secretary, M. Conti, witha 
marginal note in Napoleon’s own handwriting, 
indicating its authorship. It bears date at 
the time of the War of 1866, July 18th. Thus 
speaks this wise woman : 


“You indulge in strange illusions. Your 
prestige has diminished more within the last 
two weeks than at any period during the em- 
pire. You permit the weak (Austria) to be 
destroyed, while you allow the insolence and 
brutality of your nearest neighbor (Prussia) 
to swell itself beyond all bounds, You ac- 
cept a present, and do not even thank the 
donor. 

“T regret you think I take a selfish view 
of the question, and cannot see the deadly 
danger of one all-powerful Germany, one pow- 
erful united Italy. It is the dynasty which is 
menaced, and which must succumb, as the 
result, 

“This I tell you as a truth, which too late 
you will learn. Think not that the disasters 
which have crushed my country have made 
me unjust or distrustful. 

“Venice ceded, you should succor Aus- 
tria, march on the Rhine, and impose condi- 
tions. To permit Austria to be throttled is 
worse than a crime—it is a blunder. 

“ Perhaps this may be my last letter. But 
I should feel false to an old and true friend- 
ship did I not, for the last time, tell the en- 
tire truth. 
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“T do not believe it will be listened to, 
but I desire to be able one day to say that I 
did all in my power to avert the ruin of one 
who had inspired me with so much respect 
and affection.” 


That the. emperor read, reflected upon, 
and treated this letter just as the writer fore- 
saw he would, facts have proved. 

Nay, so far was he from taking the proper 
measures for averting the danger, whose giant 
shadow was already darkening the French 
horizon, that he was amusing himself with 
projects for the annexation of Belgium to 
France, with the consent and codperation of 
Prussia. 

The rough draft of a plan, dictated by the 
emperor for this end, was found among the 
papers of his chief secretary, M. Conti. 

In this paper the considerations which 
were to move Prussia to consent to this act 
of spoliation are set forth with a cool disre- 
gard of the rights of a neighbor, and a cynical 
appreciation of Prussia’s probable motives, 
which remind us of M. About’s Greek brigand, 
“The King of the Mountains.” 

The note assumes that the character of 
the King of Prussia and of his prime-minister 
are such as to make it evident they suspect 
and resent French designs on the Rhing: 

To relieve this suspicion, and at the same 
time compromise Prussia, it would be well 
to enter into a secret understanding with her 
—not a treaty—which should calm those ap- 
prehensions, “by proving at Berlin that the 
emperor was seeking elsewhere on the Rhine 
the extension necessary for France, since the 
events of which Germany had just been the 
theatre must make it reasonably certain that 
the Prussian Government would oppose no 
obstacle to French extension toward the 
north.” 

This nice little project for the partitioning 
of neighboring states by the two powers was 
frustrated by the war. It must be acknowl- 
edged, however, to have been an ingenious 
trap to catch Bismarck, of whose morale the 
august conspirator evidently had as high an 
appreciation as he had of his own. 

This nice little scheme may possibly ex- 
plain the emperor’s otherwise unaccountable 
apathy and inaction in the struggle between 
Austria and Prussia. He was waiting to 
make his own bargain with the winner; and 
the Naboth’s vineyard he coveted for France 
was that plump, helpless partridge—poor lit- 
tle Belgium. 

Was there ever in ancient or in modern 
times such a crowned conspirator as the ex- 
emperor? Or are we to imagine that the 
private correspondence or private bureaux of 
high and mighty princes contain such perilous 
stuff as this ? 

The following brief obituary notice of an 
officer, dictated by the emperor to his secre- 
tary, must be gratifying to the surviving rela- 
tives : 

“News of the death of Colonel Charras” 
—“ a great relief!” 


It is to the credit of the empress that, 
amid this mass of matter such as we have 
described, all that bears her signature is 
worthy of her spotless reputation as wife, 
mother, and woman. 


She shows a right 





queenly soul, and her unflinching courage 
evidently was the support and solace of her 
husband until his sudden collapse and sur- 
render. 

The frankness and fidelity of Persigny, 
and the womanly tenderness of the empress, 
blended with a courage worthy of the most 
heroic man, shine like “gems of purest ray 
serene” amid the rubbish and filth found in 
this cabinet. 

For there was a curious medley in this col- 
lection of papers kept for the private perusal 
of a prince. 

There were bundles of notes from his mis- 
tress, one of the most notorious of the demi- 
monde of Paris, for whom he entertained a 
mad and servile passion, which so seriously 
endangered his life that, by the doctors’ or- 
ders, she was banished from Paris, after em- 
bittering his domestic relations. 

There were also with these letters others 
containing the curious details of a negotiation 
carried on with this woman to prevent a scan- 
dalous lawsuit threatened by her, on the pre- 
text of having borne the emperor a son; and 
these, when published by order of Rochefort, 
excited equal amusement and disgust through- 
out France. 

Even the memory of the dead suffered 
from these revelations ; for a letter addressed 
by the banker Jecker to the private secretary 
of the emperor, declares that the moving mo- 
tive to the French invasion of Mexico was a 
commission of thirty per cent. on the value of 
his bonds recovered from that government, to 
be paid over to the Duke de Morny. 

He calls the emperor’s attention to the ne- 
cessity of carrying fully out its part of the 
bargain — declaring that not only was this 
arrangement known to the government, but 
that in the beginning he was thoroughly sus- 
tained by the government at home and in 
Mexico. 

Even under Maximilian’s brief reign he 
was supported by the French representatives 
in Mexico; and in April, 1863, actually came 
to an understanding for a settlement with the 
Mexican Government. But, he complains, 
just at this moment the Duke de Morny died, 
and the warm support the French Government 
had thus far accorded completely ceased, and 
the job fell through. Of this, and his sub- 
sequent bankruptcy, resulting from it, he 
bitterly complains, and threatens publicity 
should relief and assistance not be accorded 
him. 


“Thus far,” he says, “I have preserved 
the secret of this affair inviolate, although 
strongly urged to make it public. But to de- 
fend myself and avoid being cast into prison 
by my creditors, I may be compelled to ex- 
pose it.” He adds, very significantly: “ The 
Mexican Government would be delighted to 
have proofs of this matter to make it the 
base of their future conduct toward France.” 


He concludes by remarking that he can 
well perceive the effect which his confession 
will produce on the public mind, and the dan- 
gerous light it will throw on the emperor's 
government under the critical circumstances 
of the crown, but that it could not be avoid- 
ed, unless he were put in a position to make 





some proposition to his creditors. 








He therefore urges the secretary “ to call 
the immediate attention of the emperor to 
these just observations,” and signs his name 
to the letter, 

This letter bears date 8th of December, 
1869. 

What answer, if any, was ever made it— 
or what steps were taken to silence the wri- 
ter, and avert the threatened publicity, may 
rest forever a secret. 

For, by a curious coincidence, even as we 
conclude this paper, the cable brings the ti- 
dings of the death of the only man, except 
the emperor, who could have solved it. 

M. Conti—at whose funeral M. Rouher, 
late minister under the empire, almost fell a 
vietim toa popular tumult provoked by the 
presence of so many distinguished imperial- 
ists at the cemetery—was buried at Pére-la- 
Chaise, February 15th, and this, with many 
other state secrets, most probably forever 
buried with him. 

The emperor certainly will not throw light 
on these dark places; so we, and posterity, 
must content ourselves with the glimmering 
rays of light cast by the dark lantern of the 
private cabinet. 

From the specimens of that correspond- 
ence the rest can easily be judged, and it 
presents no pleasing picture of the empire 
which has proved to be but a whited sepul- 
chre—fair without, but filled within with dead 
men’s bones. 

Can the restoration of such a régime, after 
such revelations, be a possibility? For the 
dignity of human. nature, and the honor of 
the French people, we trust not. 

It would seem almost as easy to recall to 
life the dead men who participated in the 
coup d'état, as to galvanize into political exist- 
ence and power once more the forlorn and 
almost forsaken survivor. 

But of all the records of the empire, the 
few of these private papers which have es- 
caped destruction during the dreadful days of 
the Commune, will be most prized, as throw- 
ing the clearest light on the secret history of 
the Second Empire in its final stages. 
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CHAPTER II. 


“How often I have wondered whether I 
should ever meet you again!” says Paul, pre- 
sently, with a long sigh ; “ after all, the world 
is small—and if I did, where and how? Cer- 
tainly, this is the last place that ever would 
have entered my head; and yet, only five 
minutes ago I was thinking of you.” 

“Were you?” she says, softly, while her 
eyes shine gently back at him, like beau ful- 
est dew-wet flowers through happy tears! 

“You have forgiven me?” he says, anx- 
iously catching hold of her other hand, and 
holding both in the same loose friendly clasp 
in which he had before held the one. “We 
are friends, are not we? At peace?” 


( Continued.) 





She has no hands to hide her face; she 
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cannot hinder him from seeing how her 
drooped eyes brim over—how the heavy 
great tears are rolling down over her smart 
scarlet cloak. In the tender gentleness of 
her small wet face there is not much war. 

“Do not ery,” he says, looking surprised 
and miserable, as a man always does, when a 
woman unexpectedly weeps. “ What is there 
to cry about? I am not” (smiling rather 
awkwardly) “going to scold you this time. 
You know I always was a good hand at lec- 
turing, was not I? Often and often since I 
have wished that I had not been quite such a 
good one. . . . I can hardly believe that it is 
you,” he says, after a pause, again interrupt- 
ing the river’s and the grasshoppers’ duet. 
“What have you been doing to yourself? 
Somehow you are different. You are too old 
to grow, I suppose; people do not grow at 
nineteen ; but—but—surely you are thinner 
than you used to be! Have you been ill? 
Are you ill now?” 

“Not very,” she answers, lightly; “any- 
body else would have made a trifle of it, but 
you know I always make the most of things, 
and I have not much of a constitution—so 
they tell me.” 

He does not ask any other question for 
the moment. 

“ For my part, I am glad,” she continues, 
with a restless laugh. “I never could see 
what use a good constitution was to any one, 
except to make them suffer more, and die 
harder when their time came.” 

“T suppose you have been threatening to 
break a blood-vessel again,” he says, with a 
smiling allusion to what she had told him on 
one of the earliest days of their acquaint- 
ance. “Good God! can that be only a year 


“Only a year!” she echoes, dreamily. 
“ But a year is a long time.” 

“You are pale, too,” he says, proceeding 
with his scrutiny; “are you always pale 
now? The only time that I remember you 
as pale as you are now was that night when I 
upset you into the Rance! How wet you 
were! How the water dripped from your 
long hair! I did not believe till then that 
women really had such long hair. I can sce 
you now!” His gray eyes look kind and 
almost wistful as he thus travels back into 
the pretty dead past. 

“Can you?” she says, almost inaudibly. 

“Tt was all a mistake, I suppose,” he con- 
tinues, sighing, “a blunder—a bungle—but it 
was pleasant while it lasted, was not it?” 

She cannot speak for tears. 

“Lenore,” he says, after another silence, 
in a tone of stronger excitement than any 
that he has yet used, “I am going to tell you 
something. Often and often I have wondered 
whether I should ever have the chance of 
telling you. Sometimes I have wished that I 
should, and sometimes I have hoped that I 
should not. It does not much matter what 
yo _ think of me now, one way or another, 
bu .I do not think that it will improve your 
opiaion of either my wisdom or my humility. 
Do you remember that last letter you sent 
me?” 

She is not pale now; he cannot accuse 
her of it. No rose in any nidsummer garden 
was ever so red ; and her streaming eyes flash 





in the mild moonlight with the old angry | God, I was ill, very ill; that was what saved 


spirit. Is he going to twit ber with that 
poor little overture that miscarried so pite- 
ously ? 

“TI did not believe in it,” he goes on, still 
in hot excitement. “I was sore and mad 
from your galling bitter words. Lenore” 
(almost entreatingly), ‘why do you let your 
tongue cut like a knife? I thought it was 
only a flirting manceuvre to get me back and 
make a fool of me a second time. I hate 
being made a fool of! Nobody had ever 
taken the trouble to do it before. I hate 
being trodden upon. I like to walk upright 
and go my own way.” 

“Well?” 

“ You remember the answer I sent—I hope 
you burnt it—I am not proud of it,” redden- 
ing through all his sun-tan, “ Well, when it 
was gone, I read your letter over again, and, 
by dint of poring over it line by line, I grew 
to think that there was a true ring in it. Le- 
nore, it was very clever of you! I do not 
know how you managed to get that true ring. 
I began to think of—of—the dear old time” 
(his voice, though he is a man, shakes a little). 
“T began—you will laugh at me for thinking 
of such a trifle at such a moment—to remem- 
ber the old blue gown and Huelgoat.” 

She turns away and leans over the bridge; 
and, unseen by him, unseen by any one, her 
tears hotly drop into the cold river, and are 
swallowed by it. 

“T recollected things you used to say,” he 
continues, with a pensive smile, given rather 
to the past than the present. “ You had such 
a pretty, fond way of saying things—well” 
(dashing his hand across his forehead, and 
abruptly changing his tone), “ the upshot of it 
was, that I resolved to ask you to—to—to— 
kiss and make friends, in short—I suppose 
one may as well word it in that childish way 
as any other. I had even” (beginning to 
laugh harshly, for one’s laughs at one’s own 
expense are rarely melodious) “got a new 
pen, squared my elbows, and sat down to 
write to you.” She is trembling all over, and 
panting, as one breathless from a long race. 

“Why did not you ?—why did not you?” 
she cries, with almost a wail. 

“Why did not I?” he repeats, looking at 
her with unfeigned astonishment. “I wonder 
at your asking that. Why? Because at that 
very moment, not a week after you had com- 
posed that triumph of pathos” (with a bitter 
sneer), “ [ heard of your engagement to Scrope. 
I saw how much the ¢rue ring was worth then ; 
I believe I laughed. There is always some- 
thing to be thankful for, and I was heartily 
thankful that I had not written. There is no 
use in eating more dirt than one can help 
in this world, is there?” 

“But Iam not engaged now!” she cries, 
passionately. “I can hardly believe that I 
ever was really; people exaggerate things so 
in the telling. I think it was always more 
play than earnest.” 

“More play than earnest?” he repeats, in 
utter and blank astonishment. ‘“ Why, I un- 
derstood that the wedding-day had come— 
that you were all dressed—and that it was 
only put off on account of your having been 
taken suddenly ill!” 

“ Yes,” she answers, incoherently ; “ thank 





me! Thank God !—thank God!” 

“ Saved you?” he repeats, looking at her 
with unlimited wonder; “ how do you mean? 
Surely it was your own doing? It was only 
put off, was not it ?—it is still to be?” 

“Never! — never!” she cries, wildly, 
“Who can have told you such things? It 
was all a farce from beginning to end; it never 
was any thing serious. I—I—think I must 
have been a little off my head.” 

“And you are not engaged to Scrope?” 
(with an accent of extreme surprise). 

“Not I,” she answers, vehemently; “do 
not suggest any thing so dreadful.” 

“ Nor to any one else?” 

“Any one else!” she echoes, scornfully. 
“To whom else should I be? Must I always 
be engaged to some one?” 

Now that it is all clear between them, now 
that all clouds of misconception have been 
swept away, now that they are all alone here 
in the moonlight, surely he will take her in 
his arms. Her head will rest on the shoulder 
of the old jacket, where it has so often con- 
fidently lain before. But he only turns away 
with something like a curse, and says, half 
under his breath, “God! what lies people 
tell!” Asilence. When next Paul speaks, 
it is in a constrained and sedulously-governed 
voice. 

“T did not bless either you or him that 
day, I can tell you—not that that did you 
much harm; but this was quite at the first, 
quite. When a thing has sense and justice 
in it, one soon gives up pricking against it. 
I have long given up pricking against this; I 
have grown so wise” (laughing nervously) 
“that I acquiesce in it contentedly.” 

“Do you?” she says, and her throat 
seems to have grown suddenly dry, and to 
send forth only harsh and ugly sounds. 

“‘Perhaps—perhaps you will come round 
to him yet,” says Paul, speaking with a very 
white face, and a tremor in his deep voice; 
“in time, you know; time does surprising 
things—things that one would not believe! 
You—you might do worse.” 

A fiery, searing pain goes through her 
leart. 

“You are very good,” she says, while the 
flame of her hot eyes dries her tears; “ but I 
really do not see what business it is of yours.” 

“None,” he answers, almost humbly; 
“none! I beg your pardon for having said 
it; but you know you consented just now that 
we should be friends, and friends may take 
an interest in each other’s future, may not 
they?” 

She does not answer; she is listening to 
the grasshopper—his sharp treble song seems 
to have grown very dismal all of a sudden. 

“Lenore,” cries the other, impulsively, 
again catching her small hands, “before we 
say any thing more, let me tell you—I must 
tell you—about—about my future.” 

“Well?” 

Her eyes, dry now, achingly dry, are 
staring back at him, wild with an unnamed 
fear. 

“My people have been up at St. Moritz,” 
he says, going on rapidly with his story, “so 
have I, for the last two months; I am hurry- 
ing home now as fast as I can, to get things 
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straight. I am going—perhaps you have 
heard it already—I am going to be mar- 
ried.” 

When one receives a mortal blow, some- 
times one does not feel much pain at the first 
—so they tell me; one is only stunned. 
not think that Lenore feels much pain, only 
her wits goa wool-gathering. Not for long, 
however. Even though one is light-headed 
from extremest agony, one has still the wom- 
anly instinct to draw a decent cloak over 
one’s ugly yawning wounds. Not much more 
than the usual interval between question and 
answer has elapsed, before some one—some 
kind spirit, I think, who has crept inside her 
cold and quivering body—speaks in almost 
Lenore’s voice—speaks with a stiff little 
smile : 

“To your cousin 

“ Yes, to my cousin.” 

A little trifling pause, that would not be 
noticed, so short is it, in any ordinary con- 


9” 


versation ; a pause, during which Lenore is 
fighting more fiercely than ever the typical 
lioness fought for her whelps—fighting for a 
voice, for a laugh, for civil careless words; 
and he or she who in one of these mortal bat- 
tles fights strongly, with heart and soul, with 
decency and self-respect on his or her side, 
mostly overcomes. Only it takes a great deal 
of lint to heal the wounds afterward. Lenore 
But the victory is hardly com- 
She 


overcomes. 
plete; she cannot let him see her face. 
leans over the bridge-side, as she leaned five 
minutes ago to hide her happy tears; but 
there are no tears to hide now. 
“The ideal girl!” she says, with a sort 
of laugh. “The woman with eyes like a 
shot partridge’s—rather dull, but very lov- 
mg! You see I remember all about her.” 


Pau! does not speak; he also leans over | 


the bridge, and there is not much of the tri- 
umphant bridegroom in the eyes that are idly 
fixed on a pointed rock, gray, and shining 
with wet moonbeams, which every minute the 
stream deluges. 

“If you remember, I always prophesied 
it,” says the girl, feeling her words come 
more readily; “ only, like Cassandra, nobody 
believed my prophecies.” 

“Why did you prophesy it?” he asks, al- 
most angrily. ‘“‘ There was no sense in such 
a prophecy—no ground for it. There was 
not such a thought in any one’s head—no, 
nor ever would have—” 

He stops suddenly. She does not speak, 
only she shakes her head gently. Her wits 
have come quite back; she has buried the 
pain ina shallow hole, out of sight, for the 
moment. When this is over—when he is 
gone—it will shake off the light covering of 
its temporary grave, and rise up like a giant. 
Then again she will have to fight; but now 
for the moment she has won a most numb 
quiet. 

“Why do you shake your head ?” he asks, 
abruptly. ‘Does it mean that you do not be- 
lieve me? At least in the old time you used 
to give me credit for speaking truth—some- 
times too much truth to please you; why 
should I deceive you now ?—now that no word 
that either you or I could speak could bring 
us One jot nearer each other?” 

Still, she only Jeans her arms on the rail 


Ido | 





of the bridge—leans heavily on it—and her 
drooped head sinks low down. 

“When was it that you prophesied it? 
he asks, almost in a whisper, coming nearer 
her. “Was it at Huelgoat, or at Chateau- 
briand’s tomb, as we stood and watched the 
waves and the sea-gulls? If you did, I com- 
pliment you; you were indeed far-seeing.” 
™ I never Was one to care vio- 
The game never 
It does not 


” 


(No answer.) 
lently for anybody—never. 
seemed to me worth the candle. 
sound well, but I had always liked myself 
best; but—somehow I like to say it now, 
though there is not much sense in it (shake 
your head as much as you please)—but, be- 
fore God, I did care for you beyond measure 
in my way—it was not a very pleasant way— 
I knew your 


only I tried my best to hide it. } 
amiable peculiarity of never valuing what you 
could get; but I did love you——I did—I did!” 
(rising into an emphasis and excitement most 
unlike him as he ends). 

“ Did you,” she says, faintly, alittle spark 
of animation coming into her face and into 
her dull eyes. “I thought you liked me; af- 
terward they all said vou did not.” 

“Well, I love no one beyond measure 
now, I suppose,” he says hastily, pushing the 
hair off his forehead with a cross and jerky 
movement. “ My affections are quite within 
bounds—well in hand” (smiling ironically). 
“The other the pleasantest while it 
lasted, but no doubt this is the healthier 
state.” (Still, silence.) “It is much better 
as it is,” he says presently, speaking vehe- 
mently, and as if more with a view to con- 
vineing himself than her. “If we had mar- 
ried then, how we should have hated each 
other by now! Did we ever look at any thing 
from the same point of view ?—and you are not 
a woman to be shaped to a husband’s liking. 
Good God ! how I laughed at that idiot West's 
notion of moulding you! You would not 
have given in, neither should I. Yes, we 


was 


should have been miserable.” 

“ Miserable—yes, miscrable—most miser- 
able,” she echoes very slowly and mechani- 
cally ; but whether she applies the word to the 
hypothetical case he puts, or to her own act- 
ual one, is not clear even to herself. 

“You agree with me?” he says, sharply, 
as if not much gratified by the discovery of 
her acquiescence. “Ofcourse! I knew you 
did. Yes, it is better for both of us; spe- 
cially better for you.” 

“Much better,” she says, speaking with 
an immense effort, and even accomplishing a 
laugh. ‘‘ As you say, when did we ever look 
at any thing from the same point of view, 


‘even during the short time we were together ? 


—how short! how short!” (uttering the words 
“Hardly a day 
Yes, it was 


in a dragging, dreary way). 
passed that we did not quarrel. 
pleasant at the time—qui/e pleasant. 
pose that your—your—cousin ” (with a tight, 
strained smile) “will not mind my allowing 
that, will she? But no doubt we shall both 
do better—I, as you say, especially.” 

A little pause. 

“Do you remember,” he says, suddenly, 
“that day at St. Malo; how I—” 

She interrupts. “I remember nothing,” 
she says, firmly, though her pale lips trem- 
ble. “I have the worst memory in the 


I sup- 


world.” He looks mortified, and relapses 
into silence. ‘Tell me,” she says, presently, 
with a nervous excitement in her manner, 
“tell me all about yourself; that is much 
more interesting. When is it to be—what 
day exactly? I should like to think of you, 
you know—to drink your health, and” (laugh- 
ing hysterically) “1 suppose I ought to send 
you a present, ought not 1?” 
“For not!” 
hastily, “unless you can send me your bad 


God’s sake, do he cries, 
memory; I should thank you for that.” 

“ You never quarrel with her, I suppose ?” 
continues the girl, drawing strength even from 
the very intensity of her own misery to speak 
collectedly, and even smilingly. “It is all 
smvoth sailing, like a boat on a duck-pond! 
No doubt you can mould her, like a pieee of 
clay, into whatever shape you like.” 

Paul reddens. “She is a good girl,” he 
says, moodily; “and when I am 
you I know that I shall be happy with her— 
” (sighing heavily) “1 ought to be; at 


away from 


at least 
all events, I shall have peace—that is some- 
thing. All my life before I met you I thought 
(After a pause) “ Thank 
God, she does not know how to sneer!” 

“And when is it to be?” she asks, still 


it was every thing.” 


smiling; “you know you have not told me; 
tell me. I wish to know the day—the very 
day.” 

“Tmmediately,” he says, feverishly; “ the 
sooner the better. What is there to wait 
for?” 

“Well, I will think of you,” she says, 
commanding her voice with great difficulty, 
and stretching cut her trembling hand kindly 
to him; “ yes, I will—that is” (breaking into 
an unsteady laugh), “ if—if—I do not forget.” 

“Do nothing of the kind,” he cries, 
roughly pressing the slender cold fingers ; 
Let us make a com- 


of each other again, 


“ neither éhen nor ever / 
pact, never to think 
What pleasant thoughts can we have of one 
another? Least of all, think of me on that 
day,” he continues, afier an interval, speak- 
ing with the signs of strong excitement. “I 
ask it of you as a favor; if your face comes 
between me and the parson” (laughing harsh- 
ly) “I shall not be very ready with my re- 
sponses! Let me have one good look at 
you!” (after another pause, while his breath 
comes quick and short) “just one. It would 
be a pity quite to forget the face of the 
handsomest woman one ever knew, would not 
it? There!—there!” There is the pallor 
of a mad longing on his cold shrewd face, as 
he stands staring and stammering in the 
moonlight. !” he 
says, in a hoarse whisper; “ good-bye, lovely 
lips! you gave me no peace while I had you; 
bul, yet I wish—O God! how I wish—” 

He stops abruptly. His mad fond words 
have brought back the solace of all the sor- 
rowful to her smarting eyes ; they are shining 
with the soft dimness of tender tears, as they 
grow to his harsh and altered face. 

“Wish nothing,” she says, gently. “I 
have wished many things in my time—that 
you were dead; that I myself were; that one 
could have things twice over, or not at all— 
but you see they have none of them come 
true.” 

“Let me, at least, wish one thing,” he 


“Good-bye, lovely eyes 
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eries, violently. ‘“ Whether you let me, or 
no, I will wish it! I will pray, and urgently 
entreat God for it—that this—this hell, that 
is just half a step off heaven, may not come 
ever again! Lénore, pretty Lenore, what ill- 
luck makes us both live in England? What 
security have we that we shall not come 
across each other again, and yet again, and 
yet again?” 

“There is not much danger,” she says, 
calmly, “at least, not yet awhile; we are not 
going home; we are going up to Pontresina 
for many months—for all the summer.” 

“To Pontresina?” he exclaims, brusquely. 
“What are you going there for? Health or 
pleasure? Not health surely?” peering at 
her again with an anxious suspicion. 

“Partly,” she answers; and then trying 
to speak lightly and merrily, “I suppose 
being over-lively and over-amused wears one 
out as much as over-work or over-grief; I 
was so gay last winter—so gay—that I 
danced all the flesh off my bones.” 

He makes no comment on this announce- 
ment. 

“T am going to lay up such a store of 
strength against next winter,” she continues, 
laughing almost loudly, “for I mean to be 
gayer than ever then—gayer than ever.” 

The contrast between the words she is 
uttering and the black devastation that is 
laying waste her soul, strikes her with such 
bitter force that she turns away sharply. 

“Do you?” he says, fiercely. “I dare 
say! What is it tome? Why do you tell 
me?” 

Higher and higher the fair broad moon 
has been sailing; she has reached her zenith; 
now, nothing escapes her ; every larch-feather, 
every yeasty crown of froth, every daisy and 
fine grass-blade, she has daintily washed. 

“T am going,” Paul says, with rough sud- 
denness. ‘“ What am I waiting for? Can 
you tell me that? If I stayed here all to- 
night and to-morrow, and the night after, 
what would be changed? This vile stream 
would still be thundering on, and we should 
still be standing here, eating our hearts out 
with longing for things that, if we had them, 
would not give us content.” 

“Yes,” she says, and her own pretty, 
womanly voice is almost as harsh as his, 
“go! Who is keeping you?” 

His face is white—so white—with the pal- 
lor of unwilling passion, and he is trembling 
all over. 

“ And must I leave you here, all alone in 
this desolate place?” he asks, in a husky 
whisper ; “all alone, as I found you?” 

And she echoes, “ All alone!” 

“You are not frightened ?” 

Again she laughs, though the muscles 
about her face seem tight and stiff. 

“ What should I be frightened at ? ” 

Their hands are interlocked, and their 
eyes are fixed on each other’s faces. 

“This is the third time we have said, 
*Good-bye,’” he says, indistinctly. “The 
last was bad enough, but, for my part, I liked 
it better than this; and the first—Lenore, do 
you remember the first on the steamboat at 
St. Malo?” 

“I remember nothing,” she says, breaking 
out into impetuous passion, while the blood 





runs headlong to her cheeks. “ How many 
times must I tell you that it is an accursed 
word? I have torn it out of my vocabulary! 
I always look on—on—now ” (speaking fever- 
ishly). “Surely there must be something 
pleasant ahead somewhere—somewhere !” 

“Perhaps,” he says, gloomily; “‘ but one 
thing I am sure of—O Lenore! you are sure 
of it, too—and that is, that there is nothing 
so pleasant ahead as what we have left be- 
hind!” 

These are his last words, 


[To BE CONTINCED.] 





CUSTOMS OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


VERY year, just before Parliament as- 
sembles, a procession of solemn offi- 
cial personages, attired in that imposing style 
of apparel which the British official, beyond 
those of any other nation, affects, marches 
slowly down to the crypt of Westminster 
Palace, and carefully scrutinizes its every 
niche and corner. A stranger, who found 
himself by hazard in that gloomy cellar, 
would never guess what all this examining and 
peering about meant, or what the mystery of 
this pomp and ceremony amid the cloistral 
silence was. It requires no small effort to 
believe, when you are seriously told, that these 
officials of the House of Commons are engaged 
in the absurd task of looking for any gunpow- 
der-barrels which a modern Guy Fawkes may 
have placed in the crypt, in order to blow up 
her majesty’s faithful lords, knights, and 
burgesses! This is, however, an ancient 
ceremony, dating from the days of Guy 
Fawkes himself, and has been soberly per- 
formed, for two centuries and a half, upon the 
eve of the assembling of every Parliament. 
A custom which cannot but seem ridiculous 
in our republican eyes, is nevertheless useful 
in illustrating very vividly that constantly ob- 
trusive trait of the Englishman—his attach- 
ment to tradition, and clinging to the old be- 
cause it is old. Nobody suspects even the 
Dilkes, Bradlaughs, and Odgers of our day to 
be plotting gunpowder explosions, or to be 
secretly prowling among the cellars of the 
legislative palace, laying trains by which to 
hoist skyward “the greatest debating-club in 
the world;” but the powder-barrels were 
searched for in the times of the Charleses 
and the Georges—so, they must be searched 
for now. 

Many other customs there are pertaining 
to the parliamentary sessions, some as ludi- 
crous as this; but my object is rather to point 
out in some sort the manner of conducting 
business in the popular House, and to show 
in what respects it resembles, and in what it 
differs, from our congressional methods of 
legislation. 

The House of Commons is politically di- 
vided into the ministerial, the opposition, and 
the independent benches. It is a long, nar- 
row apartment, lighted from the roof, and 
having galleries on four sides. The Speaker’s 
chair, which is raised high above the benches, 
and is supplied with a canopy, is at the far- 
ther end, as seen from the “ Strangers’ Gal- 
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lery,” which the Speaker faces. Below him 
are ranged square desks, at either end of 
which sit the secretaries and clerks of the 
House, while the sides of these desks are left 
free, the chief speakers on the ministerial 
and opposition sides taking a position beside 
them when addressing the House. On the 
Speaker’s right are the ministerial benches, 
rising one behind the other, the first of which, 
on the floor and nearest the desks, is occu- 
pied by the members of the cabinet and min- 
istry. Opposite these, on the Speaker's left, 
are ranged in like manner the “ opposition ” 
benches, on the first of which sit the opposi- 
tion chiefs—at present Mr. Disraeli, Sir John 
Pakington, Gathorne Hardy, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, and Lord John Manners; the 
rank and file of the opposition sitting behind 
these leaders. At the end of the secretaries’ 
desks, and opposite the Speaker, is a series 
of benches, with an aisle running between 
them and the other benches and the desks, 
called the “gangway.” The benches thus 
situated are occupied by “ independent mem- 
bers ”»—members who prefer to act “ on their 
own hook,” rather than be recognized as the 
followers either of the minister or the chief 
of the opposition. The independent mem- 
bers are often spoken of, in debate and in the 
London papers, as those who “sit below the 
gangway;” and here will be found the Radi- 
cals, such as Sir Charles Dilke, Professor 
Faweett, P. A. Taylor, and Auberon Herbert. 
The members have no desks, such as those 
used by our representatives in Congress, but, 
if they wish to write, must resort to rooms 
fitted up for the purpose outside the chamber. 
With the exception of the premier and the 
leader of the opposition, the members sit 
with their hats on ; and Lord Palmerston used 
to do so when premier; but Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Disraeli show more respect to the 
House by usually remaining uncovered. When 
any one speaks, he takes off his hat and holds 
it in his hand, covering his head again as soon 
as he has finished. The gallery facing the 
Speaker is, as has been hinted, devoted to 
the use of “‘strangers”—which means, any 
one who can procure an order of admittance 
from a member. Below this is another and 
far more comfortably upholstered gallery, 
called the “ Speaker’s Gallery,” for those who 
receive an order signed by the Speaker ; and 
below this again is the “ Peers’ Gallery,” the 
use of which is designated by its name. At 
the sides are the Ambassadors’ and the Peer 
esses’ Galleries, while behind the Speaker is 
the gallery devoted to ladies, who are hid be- 
hind a glass enclosure, and can see but dimly, 
while they are unable to hear a word of 
what is going on in the House. It is said that 
the reason for thus penning up the fair sex, 
was, that their bright glances might other- 
wise distract honorable gentlemen from their 
duties, and their sharp ears hear of political 
actions done by recalcitrant husbands, of 
which they disapproved, and which might 
subject the legislators to certain lectures on 
returning home from the House. 

The mode of conducting business in the 
House is in many respects different from that 
pursued in the American Congress, although 
English parliamentary law formed at least 
the basis of our own. A recent English re 
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viewer is disposed to the opinion that “a care- 
ful investigation would show that the forms 
and practices of legislative assemblies have 
an influence upon legislation scarcely inferior 
to that depending upon their composition.” 
He adds thatthe change made in the Eng- 
lish parliamentary system by Congress “ show 
the inclination to summary proceedings, and 
to the assertion of the right of a majority to 
silence, or, as the Americans would express 
it, to ‘shut up’ a minority.” Although this 
is stated with that tendency to exaggeration 
which always possesses an Englishman when 
he is writing about America, it is true that 
our rule of “ the previous question ” is a more 
effectually summary one than that used in the 
House of Commons. One of the most strik- 
ing differences between the courses of legis- 
lation in the two bodies is that, while in Con- 
gress, most of the important measures are 
referred to, considered, and reported on by 
standing committees, whose reports bring 
them properly and in due course before the 
assembly, in the House of Commons such 
measures are proposed by the ministers of 
the crown, and generally go to no committee 
whatever, except, at a certain stage, to “ the 
committee of the whole House.” Standing 
committees, such as we have in Congress, and 
in our State Legislatures, have no existence in 
either House of the British Parliament; al- 
though such committees were appointed and 
used as far back as the time of James L., and 
fell subsequently into desuetude. The neces- 


sity of having standing committees, as with 
us, is somewhat obviated ‘in Parliament by 
the fact that the government takes the initia- 
tive in legislation, and is represented in 


both Houses by the members of the cabinet. 
It is an inexorable custom, though I believe 
not enjoined by actual law, that every cabinet 
minister must be a member of either the 
Lords or the Commons ; and it is equally ne- 
cessary to the English system that at least 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer —in many 
respects the officer corresponding to our Sec- 
retary of the Treasury—should be a member 
of the Commons; and this, for the simple 
reason that all fiscal questions, measures of 
revenue, expenditure, and supply, must ori- 
ginate in the Lower House. At Washington, 
a bill which has been introduced by a mem- 
ber, is read a first and a second time, usually 
without discussion, and then referred to one 
of the standing committees, which are ap- 
pointed by the Speaker at the beginning of 
every session ; the committee reports favora- 
bly or unfavorably upon it, and then the de- 
. bate and struggle on the bill occur on the 
motion that the bill be read a third time. At 
Westminster, the course of a bill is this: it 
is introduced by the minister within whose 
province its subject-matter properly belongs, 
or, if it be of momentous, and, as it were, 
“imperial” interest, by the prime-minister, 
and is read a first time without debate. A 
date is set for the discussion of the second 
reading, and the brunt of the battle comes on 
the motion that the bill be read a second 
time. The great debate always precedes this 
Stage. The second reading, as the English 
phrase is, “ settles the principle of the bill,” 
This may be illustrated: Mr. Gladstone, in 
1869, introduced the famous bill disestablish- 
ing the Irish Church. Having been read a 





first time without debate, it came on for the 
second reading, when one of the most splen- 
did forensic contests ever heard in the House 
took place; after which, it was passed to a 
second reading by a large majority. This 
vote settled the “principle” of the bill— 
that is, the House of Commons said by it, 
““We approve the general principle that the 
Irish Church should be disestablished.” The 
next stage after the second reading is, that 
the bill is considered by “ the Committee of 
the Whole House.” The Speaker leaves his 
chair, and one of the members, designated as 
“chairman of committees,” presides over the 
Committee of the Whole from a seat at the 
head of the secretary’s desk. The principle 
of the bill having been indorsed by the vote 
on the second reading, it is the purpose of 
the Committee of the Whole House to consid- 
er, discuss, approve, or reject its provisions 
in detail—that is, to consider the methods by 
which the minister proposes to carry out the 
object, which is the “ principle” of the meas- 
ure. It may be stated here, that the meth- 
od of getting rid of a bill,in Parliament, of 
which a majority disapprove, instead of be- 
ing, as in our Houses, by a motion to “ lay it 
on the table,” is by a motion “that the bill 
be read this day six months "—which, if it 
passes, consigns the measure to effectual ob- 
livion. When the Committee of the Whole 
gets through the tedious process of examin- 
ing each article, section, and phrase, cancelling 
here, amending and adding there, it rises ; the 
Speaker resumes his seat ; the chairman reports 
the deliberations of the committee; and the 
bill passes to the third reading, and goes tothe 
sovereign for her signature, thence to the lord- 
chancellor for the impression of the Great 
Seal, and thus passes into law. The rejec- 
tion of a ministerial measure by the House 
of Commons on the second reading, is regard- 
ed as equivalent to a vote of “ want of confi- 
dence” in the ministry, and is usually fol- 
lowed by its resignation; for the ministry is 
the creature of the Commons, and, when it 
can no longer command a majority, must give 
up Office—or else, dissolve Parliament. The 
ministers may say: “The House of Commons 
does not, on this question, represent the 
country; so we will ‘ appeal to the country.’” 
A general election ensues, in case the minis- 
ters prefer to consult the constituencies in- 
stead of resigning, and, on the assembling of 
the new Parliament, the question as to wheth- 
er they shall retain power is soon settled by 
test-votes. As to the “previous question,” 
that motion in the American legislative bod- 
ies is, ‘that the question be now put,” in or- 
der to shut off a wearisome or useless de- 
bate; and it is sometimes used by a tyran- 
nical party majority to choke off the speeches 
of the minority. In England, the “ previous- 
question” motion has an altogether different 
object—to avoid the expression of a judgment 
on the question. 
a motion for “la eléture,” that is, “for clos- 
ing,” which is used to bring a debate toa 
close, as the English use the previous ques- 
tion. 

The House of Commons has particular 
days on which to discuss and act on particular 


classes of measures. Tuesdays and Thursdays | 


are apt to be the “ field-days ” on the meas- 
ures of national importance, while Wednes- 


The French Assembly has | 





days are invariably given up to what is called 
“private business.” This means, bills and 
resolutions introduced by “ private” members 
—members who are not ministers, and whose 
propositions are for private redress or local 
improvements, and subjects of that kind; 
and, therefore, of all days, Wednesdays is the 
dullest in the House, which is usually very 
scant of members, and utterly wanting in the 
great party lights. Our Congress usually 
meets at “high noon,” and its sessions ex- 
tend to four or five o’clock in the afternoon. 
The House of Commons begins its sessions at 
the hour when our legislators often adjourn 
—four Pp. m.; and often sits, especially when 
legislation of high importance is being consid- 
ered, until one, two, and sometimes three in 
the morning. 

The House of Lords begins its session at 
five Pp. m., and ordinarily sits about an hour. 
The method of voting in Parliament is not, as 
with us, by “yeas and nays,” but by “ divid- 
ing the House.” The Speaker invites the af- 
firmatives to pass out of the chamber on one 
side and the negatives on the other, tellers 
being selected to count the votes. This being 
done, and the members having returned to 
their seats from the lobby, the tellers consult, 
and the teller of the majority announces the 
vote, lists of the important divisions are kept, 
and published in the papers on the following day. 
Within the limits of a brief article, but a few 
of the more distinctive customs of the House 
of Commons can be noted. As to punish- 
ments of refractory members, the House can 
of course expel any one on sufficient provoca- 
tion, but it is a question still unsettled wheth- 
er expulsion deprives the expelled member of 
his right to resume his seat in a case of re- 
election. Tke famous case of John Wilkes 
will recur to the reader’s mind. Another 
punishment, which, it may be said, has never 
yet been put in force, though the Speaker has 
often threatened it, is that of the Speaker’s 
“calling a member by name.” An M. P. not 
long ago asked the Speaker what would be the 
result if this mysterious threat were actually 
to be executed. The Speaker perplexedly 
shook his head, and, lifting his hands, replied: 
“The Lord only knows!” 

GrorcE M. Tow te. 
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HERE was a time when, low on bended 
knee, 

With outstretched hand, and wet, uplifted 

eye, 

I cried: “*O Father! teach me how to die, 
And give me strength Death’s awful face to see, 
And not to fear.” Henceforth my prayer shall 

be, 

“Help me to live!” Stern Life stalks 

slowly by, 
Relentless and inexorable. No cry 
For help or pity moveth her, as she 

Gives to each one the burden of the day, 
Nor heeds the limbs that bend beneath their 

load. 

We may not shrink from our appointed 

way, 





| Nor pause to rest, however rough the road 


She bids us walk in. Therefore, let us 
pray, 

“Give us the strength we need to live, O 
God!”’ 


Juuua C, R. Dorr. 
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HE broad and beautiful Susquehanna rip- 
pled gayly in the sunshine, the gleaming 
surface far and near was broken by lovely isl- 
ands, dipping their green fringes into the laps- 
ing water; from the bank wooded hills rolled 
softly upward, and, away to the northward, 
grand mountains lifted ¢heir crests to the 
clouds. The whole scene seemed to breathe 
only of peace and solitude, when the stillness 
was rudely broken. 

From a thicket close to the water’s edge 
hideous cries suddenly rose—maddened sav- 
ages danced and screamed in drunken fury, 
while others, with demoniac skill, bound a 
white man to a tree-trunk, and heaped about 


him dead branches for his funeral - pyre.” 


Near by, a rude, low cabin offered a solitary 
sign of civilization, and within its walls two 
agonized women stood clasping each other’s 
hands ; a word, a gesture of command, from 
one, and the other obediently sprung silently 
out and fled, in frantic fear, up the wooded 
hill, to spread her terrible tidings. The other 
calmly turned, with steady hand, to load a 
gun, and then, stand'ng in the door-way, fired 
the signal that might chance to save her hus- 
band’s life or insure his instant death. 

Hardly had the sound ceased to rever- 
berate through the wooded islands on the 
Fiver, when, as if in answer to an incanta- 
tion, numbers of Indians appeared dashing 
down the hill-side and splashing through the 

low water, and in one fierce charge the 
dronken and furious savages were overcome 
and dispersed, and the white man freed from 
his fiery peril, 





A century and a half has passed since that 
event; the lovely scene is the site of a city, 
rich with the manufactures of civilization and 
beautiful with the arts of peace; crowning 
the hill stands, in commanding eminence, the 


- capitol of a mighty commonwealth ; along the 


bank rise dwellings adorned with the utmost 
luxury; and, down by the water’s edge, in a 
spot held sacred by grateful generations, be- 
side the fragment of the tree beneath which 
his life was thus hazarded and thus saved, lies 
buried “ohn Harris, with his courageous wife 
and their descendants. 

John Harris was a sturdy Yorkshireman, 
already middle-aged and still a bachelor, when 
he sought a life of more stirring adventure in 
the wild forest-lands of Pennsylvania. In 
Philadelphia he had found an English spouse, 
a true helpmeet, courageous and enduring as 
himself. Prompted by the same love of ad- 
venture, and impelled by that insatiable desire 
for the wilderness that marks all true pio- 
neers, they sought from place to place that far 


frontier which was, even at that early day, re- | 





ceding steadily before the advance of civili- 
zation. Chester County proved too crowded ; 
even the wilds of Lancaster offered not suffi- 
cient room, until they reached the beautiful 
banks of the Susquehanna, and undauntedly 


| prepared their future home in the depths of 


the wilderness. 

William Penn was just dead. Dissatis- 
faction was slowly spreading among the In- 
dians ; the beads were broken and the blank- 
ets worn out; and, though the savage still 
welcomed the trading-posts where furs were 
bought and fire-water sold, he had begun to 
look with unfriendly eyes upon the spreading 
fields and pleasant closes. The Virginians 
were making complaint that the savages who 
desolated their valleys escaped to the Susque- 
hanna, and either dwelt there, or at least 
found shelter and security in the wigwams on 
its banks. Yet John Harris boldly built his 
little wooden fortress, erected around it long 
sheds for the protection of merchandise and 
furs, surrounded the whole with a stout 
stockade, and offered himself as a trader be- 
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tween the savages of the district and the then 
distant market of Philadelphia. Men of kin- 
dred metal gathered round him, a few more 
log-houses were built, and upon the foreign 
tongues of these new residents the Indian 


word “ Peichtang” was slowly Saxonized into | 
| from an inquest into the massacre of some 


the familiar name of Paxton. 
Harris mixed no shoddy in his cloth, he 


kept his powder dry, his wife was as kind as | 
she was courageous, and it soon became | 
known that a gun fired from his door-way 


would summon scores of friendly Indians as | 
plained that they were asked to feed the 
squaws and children while the warriors were 


quickly as the whistle of Roderick Dhu 
planted the mountain-pass with Highlandmen. 
Certain it is that such friendly succor saved 
him in his hour of deadly peril, and that the 
same trust inspired by him in the savages was 
transferred, in a great degree, by them to his 
son and successor. 

He died at a good old age in 1748, and 
left his work to be completed by hands wor- 
thy of the task. His son, known as John 


Harris the second, was barely twenty-one at | 
his father’s death, but manhood was early | 
| erend pastor, is equally esteemed in his office 


thrust upon the backwoodsman of that day, 
and we find him soon changing the name of 
Peichtang, or Paxton, into Harris’s Ferry, 


while the place became widely known as a 
stronghold where furs were bought and sold, | 
and where valiant men were ever ready to | 


defend civilization against savageism, and 
prove their right by might. 

The valley of the Susquehanna had been 
always a great Indian thoroughfare; forty 
years before, scalps taken in Virginia had 
been traced to these wigwams; French inter- 


ference had deepened the dissatisfaction, | 


| their hands. 
sees his family file safely into the pew, and 


Braddock’s defeat came as a culmination, and 
then we find Harris writing to the govern- 
ment at Philadelphia with philosophic calm- 
ness, ‘We must bid up the scalps.” He 
writes again that he had made loop-holes in 
his house; and again that, when returning 


farmers up the river, an Indian bullet had 


slain his horse beneath him, while he himself | 
fell into the river and escaped by swimming. | 


The Christian Indians of the neighborhood 
were suspected, and the white farmers com- 


away helping the French. 
Years pass thus; treaties are made only 


to be broken ; white women and children dis- | 


appear, and are never found again; and the 


crops are harvested by men with guns in | 
| ther extenuation, it must be remembered that 


The pious church-member first 


then places himself at the entrance with his 
gun as habitually as his descendant now fol- 
lows with the umbrella. Mr. Elder, the rev- 


of colonel of the Paxton Rangers, and in- 
variably carries his rifle into his pulpit. 

One winter some of the red warriors were 
unaccountably absent from their settlement, 
some white farmers were found as unaccount- 
ably dead in their fields; and a few Paxton 
boys, enraged and embittered beyond en- 
durance, entered the village of the “ praying 
Indians” and slew every inhabitant found 
therein. 

All the surviving Indians were speedily col- 


lected and placed for safety in the workhouse | 


OLD TOLL-BRIDGE. 





at Lancaster, and John Penn issued 2 procla- 
mation against the unknown rioters. Only two 


days elapsed when down the streets of Lancas.’ 


ter rode fifteen men, disguised by being tightly 
veiled in red bandanna handkerchiefs. The 
workhouse-doors were forced by these un- 
known intruders, and, without a word of 
parley, or an instant of hesitation, every 
Indian was slaughtered. 

It was a dark and evil deed, and bitterly 
has it been denounced. Dr. Franklin and 


| many another worthy patriot has held it up 


for public execration. It has been said that 
innocent men, women, and children, were 


| foully massacred ; but the Boys of Paxton, in 
| their published proclamation, made solemn 


protest that their victims were treacherous 
murderers, “‘whom we feed all winter that 
they may scalp us in the spring.” In fur- 


but six persons, young and old, were slain in 
the village, and fourteen in the Lancaster 


| workhouse, and that this, all told, was the 


extent of the massacre, while many a white 
lay in his cornfield dead from a secret bul- 
let, many a woman lifeless on her hearth- 
stone, slain by the tomahawk, or, worse still, 
languished out her years in captivity, while a 
tardy government made no effort for her re- 
lease. 

Who were the Paxton Boys will perhaps 
be never known, and probably most of 
them may also have had the excuse of ex- 
treme youth, for a man still lives, not 
yet aged, who, standing in that room, saw 
an old man ask entrance, and anxiously and 
silently scan every corner, until, with a sud- 
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a en burst of emotion, he exclaimed: “I 
on wanted to see it all again beforeI died! Here 
nal f i gamma Z3 Su sae me we killed them—every one! Here I saw one 
ly of the boys fiercely grasp another’s arm and 
he ; gf mutter through closed teeth: ‘There! do you 
- ah i { S \) want to see the red devil that killed your fa- 
al Hh We t ther?’ One quick cry—a yell—and that In- 
ry i " a i ae dian lay bleeding at our feet. . . . There a 
‘i = ; babe! ...” With a thrill of horror, the 
ly quivering voice sunk into silence. 
nd The old man was nigh to death; he had 
"P long passed the usual span allotted to human- 
i" ity—no one questioned him, no one stayed 
re his steps, and he slowly tottered away, to 
> carry to his grave the secret of the Paxton 
a Boys. 
co The name still rests upon the land. The 
cm artist, who reclines so leisurely upon the 
a green bank in our picture, looks straight 
4 across the river to the smoke of Paxton Fur- 
ee nace, and, following the stream upward, Har- 
“ risburg is seen stretching along the water’s 
edge; while beyond, in the remote distance, 
rf lies the finer part of the city, where magnifi- 
° cent residences adorn the river-side with a 
11 picturesque background of green hills and 
$e mountains. 
s The bridges form a prominent feature of 
the scene. Two, each of more than a mile in 
. length, span the river, the long-drawn same- 
ness of their outlines charmingly broken by 
“ the island upon which they rest; while their 
ot numerous ‘arches frame numberless ever- 
mn changing pictures, in which sunshine and 
nd shadow drape the verdant islets in all the 
d- varying lights of Nature. 


The sweet Susquehanna is as lazy as she 
is lovely. She lapses along, content in her 
own beauty, doing nothing, making nothing, 
utterly defying American enterprise to turn 
her into a commercial value. A bit of the 
dolce far niente seems to have been trans- 
ported over the ocean to give us the benefit 
of contrast in a broad reach of water that will 
welcome nothing bigger than a raft, and ob- 
stinately refuses a draught even to the most 
modest of steamboats. But the beauty, al- 
though usually reclining in soft and languish- 
ing grace, has her tantrums of temper. In 
spring-time she bursts all bounds, and rushes 
by in a fearful flood, bearing whole forests of 

ote lumber in her grasp. That astonishing en- 
i i Mf ; a , Wey terprise—the boom of Williamsport—has of 
Ain ‘AL | a | late years brought harmony out of this dis- 
wt ¥ cord, and reaped a peaceful harvest from the 
ancient terror, but the feats of the lumber- 
men in the spring floods can never be forgot- 
ten, nor the dash and daring with which they 
piloted their way through the whirling masses 
that momentarily threatened them with de- 
struction. The hardy training of their for- 
est-homes, the courage and coolness learned 
upon the river, wrought their muscles into 
iron, and, when the time of need came, these 
valiant hillsmen asked no prouder plume for 
their soldier-cap than a mountain bucktail, 
and bore it bravely upon many a hard-fought 
field. 
But it is in the opulence of June that 
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“. ... queenly Snsquehanna smiles, 
Proud in the grace of her thousand isles,” 
and exhibits her wealth of verdure, as in our 
sketch, where the Dauphin County country- 
girl, after completing her purchases in Har- 
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risburg, is trudging sturdily homeward up the 
river-bank. The islands wear then their love- 
liest aspect, robed in densest greenery, over 
which the light, soft winds repeat tbe ripples 
of the river until land and water seem to gen- 
tly pulsate in unison. 

Half a century ago the shad came up to 
Harrisburg as the terminus of their northern 
jaunt in the warm spring-days, and were 
caught in immense quantities. The farmers 
for miles around came down with their wagons 


to secure them, to salt for winter provision, * 


and, with characteristic heedlessness, left 
the roes in heaps upon the shores to be gath- 
ered by the poorer negroes, who stored them 
away for many a dainty dish. But the shad 
are gone, and in their stead the river on the 
bright, warm days is usually stocked with— 
cows! The milky mother of the herd, with 
any romance in her soul, or a taste for distant 
herbage, can stroll leisurely through the placid 
waves, nibble a delicate lunch upon a favorite 
island, dine luxuriously in Cumberland, and 
return refreshed to sup at home in Dauphin, 
while her mild migrations, like Hood’s Lin- 
colnshire windmills, serve to give a revolving 
aspect to the scene, and are inextricably 
woven in every summer memory of the 
river. 

Foster’s Island, directly opposite the city, 
which serves as a support for the bridges, is 
styled by the irreverent youngsters of the 
present day a truck-patch, but their fathers 
and mothers describe it as the Hesperides of 
their youth, where the apples were golden 
peaches and melons bursting with rosy rich- 
ness. Another pretty island, a little farther 
up the river, glories in the name of Indepen- 
dence, and has long been the chosen scene of 
the Fourth-of-July rejoicings of a town so 
patriotic that, in olden times, the strictest 
sectaries always conscientiously appeared with 
their children and grandchildren to do fitting 
honor to the grand ball of the Twenty-second 
of February, and thus prove that the birthday 
of Washington was still held dear in the 
hearts of his countrymen. 

A river 4 mile wide, that can only float a 
raft, or offer a pathway for a cow, may well 
furnish a theme for jest, yet old John Harris 
wisely chose where to build his cabin. Eco- 
nomical farmers might save their pennies, and 
jocund drive their teams aflood, yet many 
preferred to pass dry-shod, and the ferry gave 
proof at an early day that it must neces- 
sarily become an important entrepdt. We 
learn that Hans Graaf, the great land-owner, 
from whom by process of translation Earl’s 
Township obtained its name, secured the 
foundation of his fortune by trading to the 
ferry. The tide of travel westward through 
Pennsylvania necessarily struck this point 
upon its course. Harris the second energeti- 
cally devoted his wealth and industry toward 
perfecting the communication with Philadel- 
phia; while, with the same prevision in his 
art that marks the railway-king of the present 
day, and teaches him unerringly to trace the 
ways by which travel must tend and wealth 
flow, his compeer and friend, John Hamilton, 
also won the admiration of their generation 
by planning and executing the mighty work 
of establishing periodical caravans that by 
mule and horse wearisomely wended their way 





far over the mountains to Pittsburg. The 
turnpike and the canal followed in due course 
of time, and now railroads radiate from the 
city, while the inhabitatts make cars, weave 
cotton, and weld iron. 

In looking back to these men, who wor- 
thily performed all that their hands found to 
do, it is pleasant to picture to the imagina- 
tion the scene when Harris, at evening, cau- 
tiously gathered his wife and young son into 
a private room, and there read to them, with 
solemn earnestness, words published the day 
before in Philadelphia—words to be known in 
after-time to the world as the Declaration of 
Independence—and, as he ended with stern 
gravity, expressed his fear that the utterance 
had come too soon, and that the country was 
not yet ready to turn those words to deeds, 
and then added: “ But to-morrow I will carry 
all the money that I have down to Philadel- 
phia, I will place it wherever the government 
most needs it, and let us remember, even if 
the worst comes, we shall have our land still 
left.” 

That unfailing faith in the future, and ab- 
solute conviction of the ultimate success of 
their work, which marks the life of the lead- 
ers of mankind, whether in peace or in war, 
is curiously illustrated by the fact that, when 
Harris was engaged in laying out the streets 
as the rude preliminary which was to alter 
the “ ferry” into the “ burg,” he also pointed 
out with distinctness the very ground to be 
devoted to the use of the government when 
the future town should become the capital of 
the State. Such prophecies kindle an enthu- 
siasm which produces their own fulfilment, 
and we cannot wonder that the infant son 
who had listened with awe to the reading of 
the Declaration of Independence, and whose 
childish feet had fled down those air-drawn 
streets to find refuge in his home from the 
bears, should live to be one of the commis- 
sioners appointed to remove the State capital 
from Lancaster to Harrisburg, and thus as- 
sist at the fulfilment of his father’s proph- 
ecy. 

The rare loveliness of its situation gives 
Harrisburg fine opportunity for architectural 
display, and the inhabitants have availed 
themselves of the advantage. The Mount 
Capitolinus furnishes a fine elevation for the 
State buildings, lifting the dome into proud pre- 
eminence, while a rival height has been taste- 
fully crowned with classic structures of unusual 
grace. The mansions on the river-side seem 
intended to confirm the Frenchman’s saying 
that the morning sun should rest upon the 
home of the poor, while the sunset must gild 
the halls of the rich. In memory, at least, 
this scene oftenest recurs crowned with the 
glories of the declining light that stretches 
its endless vistas of golden gleams and roseate 
rays across the waters at the door-way, while 
the rich-hued foliage of the dying year is re- 
peated from the islands in the jewelled tide, 
the whole forming that gorgeous picture which 
caused Whittier to lapse in his enthusiasm 
into veritable Yankee as he sings the hour 
when 


*“ Autumn’s rainbow-tinted banner 
Hangs o'er thy waves, O Susquehanna-r!"” 


Jessie E. Rinewatr. 





COCHINEAL AND CARMINE. 


\ARMINE is a modern pigment. It was 
first manufactured about the middle of 
the seventeenth century. Its use by artists 
marks an era in painting. There is nothing 
resembling it in the great works of the old 
masters. The finest flesh-tints of Raphael, 
Correggio, and Titian, show dull and com- 
paratively dead by the side of a well-painted 
head, newly done, in which carmine has been 
freely used—“ newly done,” because, of all 
the lakes, carmine is the most fleeting and 
evanescent, and retains its splendor for the 
shortest time. Seduced by its fascinating ef- 
fects, Sir Joshua Reynolds used it largely, and 
persisted in doing so in spite of the warning 
of his friends; and it is to this fact, proba- 
bly, more than to any thing else, that the 
mass of his pictures have fallen into such a 
ruinous condition, and that the merit upon 
which he most prided himself is now scarcely 
discernible save by artists. Taught by expe- 
rience, our modern painters use carmine in 
combination with mineral pigments, with 
which it can be mixed to a definite amount, 
thus counteracting its liability to fade without 
destroying its liveliness. 

Carmine comes from cochineal. Cochi- 
neal is made from the body of an insect, named 
by entomologists Coccus cacti. To cochineal 
is due the brilliant red dyes used in manufac- 
tures. Its use appears to have originated in 
Mexico. The Spaniards, on conquering the 
country, found large fields of nopals—a cac- 
tus on which the Coccus cacti feeds. In these 
fields of nopals, which have ever since been 
designated nopalries, the insects— Coccui cacti, 
were reared and tended. They are small and 
fragile—the male resembling a gnat, with 
large wings and long antenne, the female 
with no wings and short antenne. When 
hatched, both sexes are a minute oval. They 
feed greedily, and grow rapidly for five weeks, 
when the male appears as a fly, and the fe- 
male, adhering to the plant, lays her eggs, 
covers them with her body, and dies, her 
shrunken frame formiag a pent-house for her 
brood. 

For more than a century after the brilliant 
dye had become known and valued in Europe, 
Spain had the monopoly of the cochineal mar- 
ket. In 1776, the French Government re- 
solved to introduce the insects into St. Do- 
mingo. They dispatched Thierry de Menon- 
ville on a secret expedition to Mexico, with 
instructions to procure the insects, From the 
jealousy of the Spanish authorities, who 
would have imprisoned him had they discov- 
ered his object, he was induced to have re- 
course to fraud. Feigning sickness, he ob- 
tained leave to visit the baths of Magdalena. 
On his way lay Quaxica, where he knew that 
the cochineal culture was carried on. Ar- 
rived at a certain village, he saw a garden 
planted with nopals, and, feeling sure that 
they were covered with cochineal insects, he 
questioned the Indian proprietor. The man 
told him that they were for the cultivation of 
grana—that being the name that buyers, sup- 
posing cochineal to be a seed, gave to it in the 
market. (Hence “ grain-colors ” still used by 
artists and house-painters.) The Frenchman 
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asked to see the grana, and was astonished to 
find that the insects, when put into his hand, 
instead of being red, were white. The idea 
occurred to him of crushing one upon white 
paper; and he had no sooner done so, than 
the splendid color flowed forth. 

De Menonville saw now that the purpose 
of his mission could be achieved. Preparing 
large chests for the reception of both plants 
and insects, he took up his abode at the vil- 
lage, and began to manifest great fondness 
for flowers, of which he made frequent pur- 
chases. While attendants were gathering 
and arranging his bouquets, he observed the 
management of the plants and insects. Sat- 
isfied that he had possession of the secret, 
he asked one morning for a few branches of 
nopals to prepare a salve. They were given 
him, and he carried off eight branches cov- 
ered with insects. In his account of this 
questionable exploit, De Menonville says: 
“My heart beat quickly, for it seemed to me 
Thad the golden fleece, but might yet be pur- 
sued by the dragon who kept guard over it.” 
Through numerous difficulties the nopals 
finally reached St. Domingo, and proved suffi- 
cient to establish thriving nopalries in that 
island. They have since then been introduced 
into nearly all the West-India islands, 

The cultivation of cochineal is now well 
understood. Nopals are set about two feet 
apart on each side of paths regularly laid out, 
and are so disposed as to receive the full 
influence of the sun. The soil must be well 
kept, and all insects, except spiders, de- 
stroyed. These are encouraged to weave 
their webs where they will. They do not mo- 
lest the cochineal, but prey only upon its ene- 
mies. The less the plants are meddled with 
the better they thrive. Raised from cuttings, 
they grow luxuriantly, and in the second year 
are ready to receive and nourish the insects. 

What is called the sowing of cochineal, is 
simply detaching the insects from the old 
plants, whose juices are exhausted, and attach- 
ing them to the plants that are full of life. 
The cochineals are scraped into a cane-fibre 
bag, which is hung, when filled, upon the new 
plant. They instantly attach themselves to 
the leaves, and iminediately begin to multiply 
with astonishing rapidity. The harvest, of 
which there are three in the year, is gathered 
in haste. A mixed crowd of men, women, 
and children armed with blunt knives, scrape 
off the insects into a dish. A good hand will 
gather a dozen pounds of the insects in a 
day, which, when killad ind dried, will yield 
about four pounds o%. cuchineal. The killing 
is done by heat, racing .hem ona pan in 
a oven, or by pearing upon them boiling 
water, 

The cultivation of the cochineal has been 
carried on with considerable success in both 
Spain and Algeria. But the most remarkable 
instance of the introduction of cochineal cul- 
tivation is that of which Piazzi Smyth gives 
2 account in his interesting volume, record- 
ing his scientific operations in the Island of 
Teneriffe. In the year 1835, a gentleman re- 
siding there introduced the cochineal insect, 
and the plants on which it lives, with the view 
of finding additional employment for the poor. 
The people, having grown grapes on their 
Volcanic soil for more than three hundred 





years, and having a good wine-trade, scout- 
ed the new field of industry. The cochi- 
neal culturelanguished. But by-and-by came 
a terrible visitation in the shape of a dis- 
ease which attacked the vines. Famine stared 
the whole population in the face. Having 
no other resource, the vine-growers began 
planting the cactus, and took to cultivating 
cochineal. Their success, when once they set 
earnestly to work, was beyond all expectation ; 
the plants grew, and the insects multiplied so 
rapidly that, in the course of six months after 
commencing operations, they were able to 
reap a good harvest. Cochineal culture 
speedily became the rage; fields and pastures, 
waste lands and ledges of volcanic rock 
scarcely covered with soil, orchards and gar- 
dens, were all transformed into nopalries ; the 
vines were uprooted or allowed to die; and 
the staple product of the island was changed 
from wine to cochineal. In Teneriffe the 
plants will thrive anywhere, and an acre will 
yield from three to five hundred pounds of 
cochineal, the value of which in the market 
is from two hundred and fifty to four hun- 
dred dollars. The growers kill the insects 
by baking them in an oven, after which they 
are ready for export. In the southern parts 
of the island two crops are gathered in the 
year. They are more certain than any thing 
else the island will yield, the only risk being 
in the occurrence of heavy rains, which wash 
the insects from the plants. 

The manufacture of carmine from cochi- 
neal was discovered accidentally by a Fran- 
ciscan monk about 1645, and a method of 
preparing it was published by Homberg in 
1656. It at once gained favor with artists 
and connoisseurs, as it was seen to excel in 
brilliancy and delicacy all other red pigments. 
In preparing it, the cochineal, reduced to 
powder, is boiled with carbonate of soda. It 
is then taken from the fire, and an acid is 
added, which changes the color of the liquid 
to a brighter hue. The substance of the 
cochineal settles at the bottom of the vessel, 
and the liquor, transferred to another, is again 
set on the fire. A preparation of fish-glue is 
then added to accelerate the precipitation of 
the coloring-matter, which soon becomes de- 
posited. The liquor is then poured off, and 
the deposit, which is carmine, is filtered 
through fine linen. The processes differ, how- 
ever, in different places, and both the methods 
and materials used are kept secret. Carmine 
is sold in powder or in flakes ; it is spread on 
saucers for toilet-use, and it is cast in cakes 
for the convenience of artists. In this latter 
form it is worth from fifty to seventy-five dol- 
lars an ounce. 

Like some other pigments, carmine owes 
much of its brilliancy to the clear atmosphere 
in which it happens to be manufactured. Not 
many years ago an English color-maker, know- 
ing that the French carmine was superior to 
the English, went to Lyons to learn the pro- 
cess, and bargained with a celebrated manu- 
facturer for the acquirement of his secret, for 
which he was to pay a thousand pounds. He 
was shown the whole process, and saw a 
splendid color produced, vastly superior to 
his own. But, in the method, he had learned 
nothing. From first to last every operation 
was his own. He then accused the French- 





man of deception. The man denied it, and 
invited him to go over the process a second 
time. The same result occurred. The Eng- 
lishman examined the materials used, the wa- 
ter, and the kettles. Finding no difference, 
he exclaimed : 

“T have lost my time and my money. It 
must be the atmosphere of England that does 
not permit me to make good carmine.” 

“ Stay,” said the Frenchman, “ do not de- 
ceive yourself: what kind of weather is it 
now?” 

“ A bright, sunny day,” was the reply. 

“ And such are the days,” responded the 
other, “‘ on which I make my colors. Were I 
to attempt to manufacture them on a dark 
or cloudy day, my result would be a failure. 
Let me advise you, my friend, always to make 
carmine on sunny days.” 

“ Still,” replied the Englishman, “I have 
lost my time and money, for we have no 
sunny days in England!” 

N. 8. Doves. 





WINTER FLOWERS. 


LOVELY blossoms, opening in the gloom 
And desolation of my lonely room, 
Where gathered you such beauty and perfume? 


um. 


Your glowing, deep’ning, blending hues outvie 
The vivid coloring of the clouds, that lie 
Flushing at sunset in the Southern sky. 


I. 


Through my cold windows come no beaming 
rays 

From radiant suns to meet your upturned gaze 

And paint this beauty of your winter days. 


Iv. 


They show but opaque skies in sullen mood ; 

Storm-beaten lawns; dim aisles in shadowy 
wood; 

And far-off desert-sweeps of solitude. 


v. 


Did you foresee these weary, darksome hours, 
And gather, long ago, in tropic bowers, 
This bloom of bloom, this odor of all flowers? 


vi. 


Turn from the frosty panes your faces bright, 
Reveal the secret of your keener sight, 
That sees through darkest clouds the hidden 


light. 


vil. 


I read the mystery in your starry eyes; 
Angels of love you are in blooming guise, 
Sent for a little while from paradise! 


Mas. C. C. Fixup, 
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TABLE-TALK. 

R. MacCORMAC, “Consulting Physi- 

cian of the Belfast General Hospital,” 

has published a volume entitled “ Consump- 
tion and the Breath Rebreathed,” in which 
he takes the bold ground that tubercular 
consumption arises wholly and solely from 
the inhalation of vitiated atmosphere. He 
denies emphatically that consumption is he- 
reditary, excepting so far as it may be superin- 
duced by a low vitality derived from parents ; 
and he questions the influence of climate, be- 
yond the fact that agreeable conditions of 
atmosphere induce out-of-door life. Very few 
people will be I?kely to accept Dr. MacCor- 
mac’s theory in its completeness, but his 
opinions are of a character that we would be 
all the healthier for acting upon, even if a 
measure of error pertains tothem. The neces- 
sity of the thorough ventilation of our houses 
is continually urged, but, while people assent 
to the benefits of pure air, they give very lit- 
tle active attention to measures for securing 
it. But if once it were generally believed 
that the frightful scourges of consumption 
and scrofula arise wholly, or nearly so, from 
the habit of inhaling air that has already 
passed into and from the lungs, and in this 
process become charged with carbon, the 
public would scarcely longer rémain inert in 
so important a matter. Dr. MacCormac 
brings forward a great deal of evidence in 
support of his theory, all tending to show 
that no people who habitually breathe a fresh 
air, who never fill their lungs with an atmos- 
phere charged with effete matter by previous 
inhalation, ever have tubercular consump- 
tion. This disease, he affirms, is unknown 
among the Arabs, Hindoos, gypsies, or others 
who live out-of-doors during the day, and 
sleep in tents or other thoroughly-aired quar- 
ters at night. The most striking case cited 
by Dr. MacCormac is that of the people of 
the Hebrides, or Western Islands of Scotland. 
Here there is a climate that possesses nearly 
all those conditions that are commonly sup- 


posed to induce consumption, and yet we are 
assured that the disease is almost absolutely 
These islanders live 


unknown in the region. 
for the most part in ceilingless hovels, each 
provided with a central hearth or side-fire, 
which is never suffered to go out. In the 
roof there is a‘single aperture, of sixteen 
or eighteen inches in diameter, in lieu of a 
chimney. The walls have many crevices and 
openings; and as for the door, it is seldom 
or never closed. The arrangement is sim- 
plicity itself, but it renders a stagnant or un- 
renewed atmosphere quite impossible, These 
islanders, lowly and poorly housed as they 
are, have one supreme advantage over the 
wealthiest and most refined of people—they 
never breathe a fouled atmosphere. If Dr. 
MacCormac’s sound, we 
have the means within reach of preventing 
the spread of a disease that kills more than 


conclusions are 





| who puts it in practice. 





war and epidemics combined. Open windows 
and open fireplaces in our sleeping-chambers 
are two essentials to this end, with thorough 
ventilation for the apartments that we occupy 
during the day, and as liberal devotion of 
time to out-of-door pursuits and exercises as 
possible, are the others. Dr. MacCormac’s 
theory is well worth testing. It is an experi- 
ment that will cost nothing to make; it in- 
volves no journey to other climes, no use of 
drugs, no expenditure of money or exertion ; 
and it isa remedy that, if it does not cure, will 
at least confer great benefit upon everybody 
Let every consump- 
tive, as well, indeed, as all others, determine 
hereafter never to breathe an atmosphere, 
either by night or day, that is poisoned by 
exhalation from the lungs. 


Last year the question whether Bos- 
ton should have a large public park was put 
to its citizens by the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, and answered, by a considerable ma- 
jority, in the negative. It must not be in- 
ferred from this that the Hub is wholly con- 
tent with the historic Common as a prome- 
nade, or with the Frog-pond as a water-view ; 
or that she deems the newer public garden, 
with its ugly statue of Everett, its pretty 
“ serpentine” crossed by a literal “ bridge of 
size,” and its diminutive conservatory, an ade- 
quate supplement to the older park. The 
explanation of the negative vote is rather to 
be sought in the rivalry of the different sub- 
urbs, each of which is anxious that the great 
park to be should be laid out in its direction. 
Dorchester, which is now a part of Boston, 
urges the beauty of its undulations, and the 
pleasing expanse of .its sea-view; Brook- 
line, its sloping hills, its umbrageous copses, 
its reservoirs, and its propinquity to Jamaica 
Pond; Cambridge, the green banks of the 
Charles, the opportunity for laying out broad 
avenues and the easy access to Mount Auburn. 
Dorchester, as a part of Boston, voted down the 
park proposition for fear that Brookline would 
be chosen as the location; and its antagonism 
carried the adverse decision. The subject is 
again being zealously mooted, and the Legis- 
lature is meditating another appeal to Bos- 
tonian pride and love of public adornment. 
It has long been clear that the modern 
Athens, with its rapid growth in prosperity 
and population and wealth, since the war, 
needs a larger expanse and a more elaborately 
handsome and convenient airing-ground than 
the Common; and Boston conseryatism is at 
last being outstripped by Boston pride, 
which regards Central Park and Fairmount 
with a jealousy which inspires to emulation, 
No American city has more beautiful suburbs 
than Boston; they resemble, not a little, in 
natural advantages, the vicinity of Paris, and 
Brookline is the American Montreuil. An 
extensive park, stretching out either south- 
ward, through Dorchester, in full view of the 
pretty harbor and its fort-crested islands, or 
westward along the Charles, and encircling 





Jamaica Pond, will be a noble addition to the 
already numerous attractions of the Hub, 
The only serious objection to either plan ig 
that a park such asis prop oed would necessa. 
rily be situated at an inconvenient distance 
from the heart of the city; and, as the sani. 
tary object is at least ostensibly the prima 
ry one, it would, perhaps, fail to add much 
to the health and recreation of the poorer 
classes. If the park were in the Dorchester 
direction, it would be a journey of several 
miles from the poor quarter of the “ North 
End” to its gates; if westward, the Back 
Bay would have to be crossed. But the Back 
Bay is being so rapidly filled in, to give 
place to blocks of “brown-stone fronts,” 
that this obstacle is only a temporary one 
The park would certainly be not only an 
adornment, but a great boon to the well-to-do 
with their carriages and coupés ; and the diff. 
culty as to the poor might be obviated—and 
doubtless would be—by competitive cheap 
lines of horse-cars and omnibuses. 


—— With the Tichborne case ends the 
most remarkable imposture to be found on 
the records of the English courts. That an 
illiterate, dissipated, and apparently dull. 
brained butcher should construct so strong 
a case of identity with an English gentleman 
of the upper class, as to deceive the mother 
of the lost baronet herself, and convince 
some of the shrewdest English lawyers, and 
some of the most cautious bankers, of the 
truth of his claim, proves that what is appar. 
ently one of the simplest of issues of fact— 
the identity of a man—is in reality one of the 
most difficult in the whole range of judicial 
puzzles. The case for the plaintiff consumed 
the time between May and late in January; 
he brought over fifty witnesses, with whom it 
was acknowledged that Roger Tichborne was 
acquainted, who positively identified him, both 
by his person and his revelations of obscure 
incidents ; and Sir John Coleridge, the fore- 
most of English common-law advocates, con- 
sumed four weeks in sifting and demolishing 
the edifice of fraud reared with a consummate 
skill and an unsurpassed audacity. It is true 
that he succeeded in demonstrating to every 
impartial mind that the claimant could_not 
have been Roger Tichborne ; but a less acute 
mind than Coleridge’s might easily have failed 
to detect the subtle and hidden flaws in the 
wonderful story which has so long excited 
the deep interest of every rank of English 
society. That society was divided into two 
enthusiastic parties, the aristocracy generally 
scouting the claim as absurd, and the lower 
and middle classes steadily lionizing the #9: 
disant baronet as an injured heir kept out of 
his rights. Lord Chief-Justice Bovill evident 
ly inclined to the side of the defence from the 
beginning. It is amusing to reflect upon the 
situation if the claimant had succeeded it 
imposing himself upon the Tichbornes, and 
had taken his place as a baronet and the po 
sessor of an income of fifteen thousand pounds 
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as year; the transformation from the butch- 
er’s stall at Wagga-Wagga to hoary old Tich- 
porne Hall, from the companionship of Aus- 
tralian bush-rangers to that of the “county 
gentry,” would have exceeded in romance the 
singular fortuneg of Tittlebat Titmouse. The 
“domestic servant” of Melbourne, whom the 
claimant married, and who could neither read 
nor write, would have taken precedence of the 


wealthiest untitled ladies in the land, and. 


would doubtless have been favored with a 
bow and gracious smile from her majesty ; 
while young Roger, the grandson of “old 
Orton, the Wapping butcher,” would have 
grown up as the heir of the ancient house, 
received an ovation from the faithful peasant- 
ryon coming of age, and in due time would, 
likely enough, have married the blue-blooded 
daughter of a house which boasted that it 
“eame over with the Conqueror.” The fine 


irony of this fate, @ propos of the British aris- 


tocracy, is however abruptly averted by a pros- 
pective tenancy by the claimant, for a long 
period, of a prison-cell. 


—— A writer in one of the religious jour- 
nals has discovered a new reason why people 
should not visit the theatre. Acting is often 
agreat strain upon the nervous forces of the 
actor, and this sacrifice the people have no 
right to demand! “Mr. Booth,” the writer 
is informed, “suffers a prolonged agony of 
almost unsupportable bodily prostration after 
sustaining a part in one of his brilliant repre- 
sentations. That is to say, the pleasurable— 
if you will, the sentimentally ennobling—ex- 
citement of listening and beholding, which 
acts, perhaps, as a medicinal counter-irritant 
toa high-wrought nervous strain in me, cor- 
responds in the performer toa protracted and 
culminating draught on the sacred reserve of 
his most precious vital resources. Is this 
physical effect of his vocation on the histri- 
onic performer limited to being a physical 
effect alone? Or has it, perhaps, a moral se- 
quel—a sequel of moral life or death for the 
actor? Admitted that the amusement af- 
forded by the spectacle is worth a great deal 
in every way to the public; still, guere, is it 
worth what it costs? A hearty laugh is 
good; a generous, sentimental thrill along 
the blood is excellent; but suppose it costs a 
brother, a sister?” The force of sentiment 
could scarcely, we should imagine, go further 
than this, Of course, a great dramatic rendi- 
tion is often a severe strain upon the actor; 
but so is the great speech of a senator, the 
prolonged argument of a lawyer, the sustained 
labor of an editor, the intense concentratién 
of an artist, the anxious hours of a merchant. 
There is no position involving intellectual 
effort or great responsibility that is not at- 
tended with exactly the same conditions as 
those described by the writer we have quoted. 
But these occasional high - wrought efforts 
rarely prove permanently injurious. Actors, 
who are freely accused of dissipated habits, 
are, as a class, long-lived, and preserve their 





youth and elasticity much longer than the 
average of other men. When we see an actor 
like Mr. Mathews, who, at the age of seventy, 
exhibits in his personations all the lightness 
and vivacity of a boy, we need scarcely give 
ourselves much concern as to the nervous 
strain he is nightly subjected to. And Mr. 
Mathews is by no means a striking exception. 
The stage gives us numerous instances of 
both men and women attaining, after long 
years of arduous professional duties, a vigor- 
ous and green old age. People far more often 
get prematurely aged in consequence of pro- 
longed dull and monotonous labor, than they 
do by the severest intellectual and nervous 
drain. Intellectual effort is hurtful only 
when it is of a prolonged sedentary character. 
The actor unites in his professional labors a 
happy proportion of mental with physical 
effort, and this, we opine, is the reason why, 
notwithstanding late hours and easy habits, 
we so generally find him tenacious of youth 
and health. 





Piterary Hotes. 


HE Appletons have just issued two Amer- 

ican novels, of unusual excellence, both 
written by young women, whose talents seem 
likely to give them, at no distant period, a high 
position in our literature. The first of these, 
** Mabel Lee,”’ by the author of “ Valerie Ayl- 
mer’? and ‘ Morton House,” is, like the 
works just named, a story of Southern life 
and character, the scene of which is chiefly in 
Virginia, though partly in Charleston, South 
Carolina. The manners and customs of Wir- 
ginia are delineated with a good deal of skill, 
and the plot is highly interesting, more so, we 
think, than that of either ‘‘ Morton House”’ or 
“Valerie Aylmer.’”? It turns largely, though 
not exclusively, on the agency of those mys- 
terious and abnormal influences which seem to 
be so rampant in the present day, and which 
have of late years attracted so much of the 
public attention, under their various names of 
mesmerism, animal magnetism, psychic force, 
and spiritualism. 

The other new novel to which we refer, 
*Righted at Last,” is a story of the North, by 
a young lady of Connecticut, in which State 
the scenes are chiefly laid. It is, we believe, 
the first work of the author, though of that we 
do not feel quite sure, as the book is written 
with the ease and firmness of a practised hand. 
It has a good deal of the charm of “ Jane 
Eyre,”’ though we do not mean to imply that 
it reaches the excellence of that remarkable 
novel. It is, however, highly interesting, 
and many of the scenes are sketched with 
vigor, and display considerable pathetic power, 
mingled with a keen sense of the humorous. 
The extremes of American social life, from the 
lowest to the highest, or rather, we should say, 
from the poorest to the richest, are portrayed 
in its pages in strongly-drawn contrasts. 


Professor Deschanel’s ‘‘ Elementary Trea- 


-tise on Natural Philosophy,” translated and 


edited, with extensive additions, by J. D. Ever- 
ett, is an important contribution to scientific 
study. Three parts of the work have appeared. 
The first part is devoted to statics, dynamics, 
and hydrostatics, which are treated, as far as 
possible, without mathematics. The compo- 
sition and resolution of forces, the centre of 
gravity, machines, and the laws of motion, are 





all illustrated and explained by the aid of dia- 
grams in the earlier chapters, while the latter 
portion of the volume fully discusses the prop- 
erties of fluids, specific gravity, and the various 
hydrostatic machines. The second part, treat- 
ing of heat, does not seem to us to be of such 
an elementary character as the first part. Com- 
mencing with ‘‘ Thermometry,’’ Professor Des- 
chanel goes on to describe the experiments of 
Laplace and Lavoisier, Gay-Lussac and Re- 
gnault, for determining the expansion of solids, 
liquids, and gases ; and discourses on evapora- 
tion and condensation, hygrometry, and other 
kindred topics. The third part deals with 
electricity and magnetism, and, with Dr. Ever- 
ett’s additions, forms a complete and useful 
handbook of those difficult sciences. The edi- 
tor, however, has been compelled to recast a 
considerable portion of this volume, as the ac- 
curate treatment of electrical subjects, estab- 
lished by Sir William Thompson and his fel- 
low- workers, has not yet been adopted in 
France, while many of Faraday’s researches in 
the domain of electro-magnetism seem scarcely 
to be known to French writers. A fourth part 
will complete the work. 


G. W. Carleton & Co. have recently pub- 
lished a novel by a Southern lady, Mrs. Maria 
J. Westmoreland, of which the following char- 
acteristic notice has been sent to us, written 
by Hon. A. H. Stephens, of Georgia, who 
seems to take a paternal interest in Southern 
literature as well as in Southern politics. Not 
having read*the book, we cannot say how well 
Mr. Stephens’s encomiums are deserved: “‘ Of 
the merits of this truly extraordinary produc- 
tion, it is not our purpose to speak in detail. 
In nothing we say of it do we intend to in- 
dulge in any thing like comments in the na- 
ture of a critical review. We have character- 
ized Mrs. Westmoreland’s work as an extraor- 
dinary one, and so we regard it. It is styled a 
novel, and yet it seems to us it might be much 
more properly called a tragedy. It certainly is 
a tragedy—a prose tragedy—and one of the 
highest order of its class. With a little re- 
casting, it might weil be fitted for the stage, 
and brought out with great effect. The num- 
ber of characters in it is not greater than the 
number in almost any play of note and dis- 
tinction. In this production Mrs, Westmore- 
land has exhibited talents of a very high order. 
She has shown herself to be a woman of high 
attainment, of thorough culture, of strong and 
vigorous mind, and deeply versed in the pro- 
foundest philosophy of human nature. If the 
characters she has drawn be neither amiable 
nor attractive, this is no fault of the artist. 
Shakespeare’s genius shone brightest in his 
delineations of such prodigies as Iago and 
Othello.” 


D. Appleton & Co, have just published 
“How the World was Peopled: A Treatise on 
Ethnology,” by the Rev. Edward Fontaine, 
Professor of Theology and Natural Science; a 
member of the New York Historical Society, 
and of the Academies of Sciences cf New Or- 
leans, Baltimore, ete. This learned but sim- 
ple and intelligible book is the result of more 
than thirty years’ careful study of ancient and 
modern history, and the archeology of all na- 
tions. By his independent researches in unex- 
plored fields, aided by a thorough knowledge 
of geology, physical geography, and natural 
history, as far as those sciences have been ma- 
tured by others, he has succeeded, he thinks, 
in so arranging incontrovertible facts as to 
settle satisfactorily the disputed question of 
the origin and antiquity of mankind. His re- 
searches have brought him to the conclusion 
of Alexander von Humboldt, and his brothe 
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William, that we are all the descendants of 
one originally created pair, as the Bible teaches. 
This places him in opposition to Sir Roderick 
Murchison, Professor Agassiz, Mr. Darwin, and 
many other eminent naturalists. Mr. Fon- 
taine’s book will commend itself especially to 
students of theology, clergymen of all churches, 
and the professors of colleges. Every argu- 
ment heretofore advanced against the biblical 
account of the origin of man is fairly stated, 
and even more strongly propounded than by 
its advocates. It is then replied to candidly 
and clearly, and, as the author thinks, conclu- 
sively. He seems to believe that no compre- 
hensive and honest reasoner can read the book 
carefully without coming to the conclusion that 
the Mosaic cosmogony is correct, and that the 
account given in Genesis of the origin of man- 
kind is true. Two lectures are appended to 
the book—one on the aborigines of America 
before its discovery by Columbus, the other on 
the physical geography of the Mississippi. 
This last is intended to enable those interested 
in archeology to understand better what is said 
in the book about the antiquity of the civiliza- 
tion of the ancient Egyptians and the mound. 
builders of America, and to furnish many new 
geological facts to guide them in their investi- 
gations of the history of the earliest occupants 
of the valleys of all the great rivers of the earth. 
Hydraulic engineers, as well as geologists, will 
find it instruetive. A plan, presented by the 
author to the New Orleans Academy of Sci- 
ences in 1867, and adopted by it, for controlling 
and utilizing water-currents, is unfolded in this 
lecture, which will enable engineers to apply it 
to protecting levees and preventing overflows, 
to removing obstructions from channels, to 
making new land, or to deepening and giving 
fixedness to the beds of rivers, and the en- 
trances of harbors. Physical geographers will 
be interested in the theory of the cause of the 
Texan northers, and the typhoons and whirl- 
winds of the Southern and Southwestern States, 
and that of the velocity of the current of the 
Mississippi River, as demonstrated to the New 
Orleans Academy of Sciences in 1868. 


J. R. Osgood & Co. have issued “ The 
French and Italian Note-Books of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,” in two volumes, uniform with 
his other works. They comprise his observa- 
tions during his travels and residence in France 
and Italy, chiefly in Rome and Florence, in 
each of which cities he lived for several months 
with his family, including his son Julian, who 
figures largely in his father’s record of his 
walks and visits, and seems, in fact, to have 
been his almost constant companion. The 
Note-Books have many of the qualities of the 
author’s novels, and have also a variety of in- 
terest even beyond the novels. They are writ- 
ten with the same singular charm of style; they 
abound in shrewd and graphic sketches of men 
and women, in vivid descriptions of places 
and of pictures and statues, and, above all, 
they give us a clear and deep insight into the 
heart and character of a very peculiar and in- 
teresting man—the author himself, who seems 
to have poured out into them his feelings and 
opinions almost without reserve. 


D. Appleton & Co. have recently published 
a highly-interesting and valuable scientific 
work, by Sir John Lubbock, entitled ‘“ Pre- 
historic Times,” as illustrated by ancient re- 
mains and the manners and customs of modern 
savages. The condition of man in the earliest 
ages is here investigated by a vast series of 
researches in the tumuli, or burial-mounds, 
and peat-bogs of the British Isles, the lake- 
villages of Switzerland, and the bone-caves 
and river-drift gravels of various countries, 





nearly all of which have been inspected by 
Sir John himself. To the archeological part 
of the work he has added some chapters on 
the manners and customs of modern savages, 
a subject on which he is the first of living au- 
thorities. He seeks in this work to reconcile 
religion and science, being satisfied, as he says, 
that there cannot be in reality any variance be- 
tween them, and confident that the new views 
in relation to the antiquity of man, though still 
looked upon with distrust and apprehension, 
will in a few years be regarded with as little 
disquietude as are those discoveries in astron- 
omy and geology which at one time excited so 
much opposition. The work is illustrated by 
a great number of engravings, and covers the 
whole field of research into the earliest ages, 
including the Stone Age ard the Bronze Age 
in all quarters of the world, and in nearly 
every country. It is written in the usual ele- 
gant and lucid style of the author, and is as 
readable as a first-class novel. 


Alpine adventure and Alpine climbing have 
filled so large a place in recent English iitera- 
ture that we are only glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to match them with something of our 
own in the same way. ‘“‘ Mountaineering in 
the Sierra Nevada,’ by Clarence King, is 
marked by as many thrilling incidents as the 
narratives of Professor Tyndall and Mr. 
Whymper, while in vividness of picturesque 
description no Alpine writer excels it. The 
description of the ascent of Mount Tyndall, as 
one peak is named by Mr. King in honor of 
the great Alpine explorer, is one of the most 
thrilling chapters of mountain adventure we 
remember to have read. The relish for moun- 
tain-climbing is rapidly gaining ground in 
America, and we shall soon, no doubt, have 
our club of mountaineers in imitation of the 
Alpine Club of London, and Mr. King’s book 
proye only the pioneer of a vast number of 
similar narratives. ‘‘ Mountaineering in the 
Sierra Nevada” is published by Osgood & Co. 


“* Bible Lore,” by the Rev. J. Cowper Gray, 
is asmall hand-volume, containing a large fund 
of information in matters pertaining to the 
history of the Bible and in regard to its sacred 
contents. It gives an account of the ancient 
versions, the commentaries, translations, his- 
torical copies, and curious editions of the Bible, 
with chapters on its peculiar words and phrases, 
its predictions and coincidences, its literary 
features, the notable places and obscure cus- 
toms, and other interesting facts connected 
with this most interesting of all books. Dodd 
& Mead, of New York, are the publishers. 


“We hear, on good authority,” says the 
London Atheneum, “ that five or six poems of 
Heine, equal to his very best, are kept under 
lock and key in the secrétaire of the friend to 
whom they were addressed, and who refuses to 
publish them on account of their personal and 
intimate tone. Surely, it is a mistake to risk 
the destruction of these poems by keeping 
them in MS. We plead for their being made 
public, though the name of the friend they 
were written to may well remain a secret.” 


Another valuable scientific work, issued by 
D. Appleton & Co., is the “Spectrum Analy- 
sis’ of Dr. Schellen, translated from the Ger- 
man. This embodies the latest research and 
speculation on the physical constitution of the 
sun and the other heavenly bodies, and is 
illustrated by numerous woodcuts, colored 
plates, and portraits. It is published at half 
the price of the English edition, though it is 
in every respect as well got up. Its price is 
six dollars. 





The manuscript of an unfinished work of 
Alexander von Humboldt, the discovery of 
which caused, last year, much excitement 
among the German savants, proves to be an 
essay on a subject of which Humboldt has 
treated at length in his “‘Cosmos,” and for 
this reason it will not be publighed. 


Messrs. Oakley, Mason & Co. have pub- 
lished ‘The Complete Phonographer: being 
an Inductive Exposition of Phonography, 
with its Application to all Branches of Report- 
ing, and affording the Fullest Instruction to 
those who have not the Assistance of an Oral 
Teacher.” 


It seems that the taste for the books of 
Louisa Mihlbach is just now very strong in 
Spain. Two publishers announce translations 
of “Joseph II. and his Court,” and promise 
to publish the whole series of the Mihlbach 
novels. 





Miscellany. 


Alphonse de Lamartine. 


SS autobiography, “ Twenty- 

five Years of my Life,’’ of which a trans- 
lation has just appeared in London, is valuable 
and remarkable, for there is in ita strange keen 
remembrance, almost a revival of the glee and 
the glow of youth. The old poct does not pos- 
ture, does not gesticulate, nearly so much as 
the middle-aged poet did; is far more frank- 
hearted and less affected, and draws the family 
portraits which, in the first instance, repre- 
septed angels, saints, heroes, and heroines, of 
the bluest blood and the most dazzling qual- 
ities, in less vivid colors, more like human 
nature, though still of a highly-superior order. 
He prefaces the story of his childhood with s 
vague account of his political career, and the 
circumstances which led to his prolonged re- 
tirement, then turns to the terrible period 
when he was born—“‘in the very midst of the 
French Revolution—a time of passion, folly, 
and fury of parties on all sides :” 

“* My first recollections,” he says, “are of 
a father in prison; of a mother a captive on 
parole in her own house, under a revolutio 

ard; of the song of the ‘ Marscillaise’ an 

the ‘Ca ira’ sung in the streets, and echoing 
in the bosom of the families around us; of the 
dull thuds which followed the stroke of the 
guillotine in our public squares; of the march 
of half-scared troops al] day long on the high- 
ways. I used to sing the songs | heard others 
sing—poor, little, unintelligent echo that I was 
of a world into which I ha just entered, amid 
smiles and tears! One day a change came; 
the soldiers overpowered the demagogues ; the 
guillotine was swept away, and my own family 
could breathe very freely again. We went to 
seek a miserable shelter among our faithful 
peasants in the country. Little by little we 
obtained the k..d of security granted to pro- 
scribed persons. Year after year my sisters 
came to brighten the home which our devoted 
servants alw>ys main‘ained on the most com- 
fortsble for ciig, and ere I grew and throve 
in “he mics‘ o1 our own people.” 

‘There was every incentive to poetry in the 
surroundings of \he boy—the old family tradi- 
tions, the high rank, the fallen fortunes, the 
romantic story of his father’s imprisonment, 
the stately aunts, chanoinesses, who had seen the 
darkest days of the Terror, and kept a saintly 
seclusion under the patriarchal roof of the 
Hétel Lamartine at Macon, the beautiful coun- 
try around, with its castles and its vineyards; 
and the grandfather, who belonged so complete- 
ly to the old times. He was a splendid grand- 

7 , as unreal to us now as the furniture 


seigneur, 
at Versailles and the fetes champétres at Tri- 
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gnon; # gentleman who solemnly blessed his 
grandchildren, and gave them bonbons with 
awful ceremony ; who had been a great favor- 
ite with Madame Clairon, and whose “‘ camp 
equipage”"—for of course he was a soldier— 
included magnificent plate and a silver warm- 
ing-pan. When the old gentleman died and 
the family was broken up, Alphonse and his 

nts removed (in bullock-carts, which trav- 
elled twelve miles in six hours) to Milly, and 
bere the surroundings of the young future 
poet were still poetical, and more simply natu- 
ml. His description of their house and their 
mode of living is charming, full of the sweet- 
ness of true family union, and of a mingling 
of quaint homeliness and refined leisure. The 
book is remarkably objective for Lamartine ; 
snd, as it is a long time before he comes to his 
loves, the reader is not provoked by perpetual 
insistance on the adoration which he inspired. 
He paints rather than writes the story of his 
childhood, of the play and the study, the 
mother’s occupations, the father’s sports, the 
distant growling of political disturbance, of his 
shool-days, his early horrid experience of a 
brutal tyrant (of course, Alphonse was his fa- 
vorite and show-pupil, and carried off all the 
prizes), and how he organized a general run- 
ning away, cleverly carried out, but speedily 
balked. He has written nothing more vivid, 
more picturesque, or more truly poetical, than 
the quick, simple, eager sketches in which he 
describes the vie de chateau at Pierreclos, the 
holiday-time of the vintage, the evening gath- 
ings for flax- and hemp-spinning, and for 
the cracking of the walnuts; the interruption 
ofnews from Napoleon’s army brought by the 
hawkers, and the peep-shows, with authentic 
portraits of the warriors. Very beautiful, too, 
isthe story of the boy’s school-days and school- 
friendships at the Jesuits’ College at Belley. It 
is so simple, so impressive, that one wonders 
whether all this could really have ever been true 
of Lamartine—whether the vain old man, whose 
vestibule was full of busts of himself, whose 
walls were covered with portraits of himself, 
who begged, and flattered, and demeaned him- 
wif to an extent which one could hardly bear 
to think of, who bragged and boasted, and was 
the least truth-seeking of politicians, could have 
turned with genuine zest to the green pastures 
and pleasant waters of this long-past, harmless, 
refined, reverential youth. 

Lamartine’s political proclivities and per- 
formances previous to-his twenty-fifth year are 
vague, and not interesting. He declares that 
he was always for the Bourbons, but the only 
thing that is clear about it is, that he always 
Went away when his sympathies were likely to 
be embarrassing, and that he never got into 
trouble up to the close of the period with 
which these volumes are exclusively con- 
cerned. Many delightful little bits of descrip- 
tion, reflection, and sentiment, are to be found 
in the pages devoted to his ‘ emigrations.’’ 
Here is one about his lonely sojourn at Nar- 
hier in 1815: 


“ How happy I should have been if Provi- 
dence had granted me a dog! One at last came 
to me from a castle near Narnier, who attached 

elf to me because I petted him, and he 


found me alone. Whenever a person is un- 
happy, God sends him a dog; I have proved it 
twenty times, although man does not always 
eive it. I know one who had such a ten- 

r recollection of his master’s misery [misére, 
poverty, it should be], that he never would 
take to me after the death of the blind beggar 
who had owned him; nor eat any thing but 
the scraps which he could pick up, instead of 
the tempting meat I offered him from my own 
table, because this food, the offspring of char- 
ity, reminded him of his first estate [former 
condition], and of his devotion to the poor 
{man}. It seemed as if he never could forgive 





me for having tried to seduce him through his 
stomach. ‘ You don’t know me*for what I am 
worth,’ he appeared to say to me; ‘my honor 
is dearer to me than all your good dinners.’ I 
was rich then, but he was a dog.” 

Lamartine’s memoir of his mother is very 
interesting and touching. It inspires the 
reader with respect and admiration for this 
sweet and noble woman, of whose confidences, 
imparted to her journal, it is mainly composed ; 
and it enables him to believe that Lamartine’s 
gushing sentiment is real, at least in this one 
direction. Madame de Lamartine’s character, 
revealed in many fine and delicate touches, as 
well as delineated in broad outlines, is well 
worth study. She had all the best qualities 
of her nation; in particular the courage and 
the utter self-devotion, without fuss or ex- 
altation, which distinguished so many of the 
Frenchwomen of the terrible days of her 
youth. Her unaffected, intense, governing 
piety, her life of faith and good works, her 
simple dutifulness, her profound good sense, 
her keenly-suffering motherly love, kept quiet 
and consoled by her unfaltering conviction 
that her children were never out of God’s 
hand or released from His sight, and therefore 
all must be well with them; her grateful re- 
membrance that her own marriage had been 
one of affection, and her longing to secure the 
same privilege for her children, while not 
thinking of a revolt against custom ; her calm, 
submissive chronicle of grief and disappoint- 
ment; the quiet heroism of her life—all these 
are remarkable and admirable. The pages 
from her hand are full of living, breathing, 
saintly influence, which renders them in the 
best respects the most valuable legacy which 
Alphonse de Lamartine has left to his country, 
whose daughters will do well to learn from 
them the lessons of love and duty, of prayer 
and humility, they teach. 


The Duke of Somerset. 


The Duke of Somerset of to-day, like the 
first member of his line that bore the title, is 
an instrument in the hands of Providence. 
That first of the Seymours of Somerset had 
one of the chief parts in establishing Protes- 
tantism in England, perhaps the most impor- 
tant event of modern times, considering its 
consequences, and understanding by modern 
times the thirteen generations since the inven- 
tion of printing; and, in spite of some errors— 
errors inseparable from his position—he yet 
stands out a very noble figure on the historical 
page. He vindicated, so far as he understood 
the matter, religious freedom, and contended 
for the establishment of a better form of Chris- 
tianity than that which long had been known 
and accepted, one partially freed from the cor- 
ruptions contracted through the course of cen- 
turies. The gentleman who now bears the 
same title is doing, with greater advantages, 
and from a higher position, the same work that 
was done by his great ancestor. Ile contends 
for a purer Christianity than the world has 
known, the religion of Jesus Christ, freed from 
the impurities taken from human contact. 
**Since religion may be judged by its fruits,”’ 
he says, ‘*that form of Christianity which de- 
velops the highest qualities of human naiure, 
and furthers the continued improvement of 
society, may be safely accepted as the nearest 
approach to religious truth.”” Few will dissent 
from this, but then the adherents of each and 
every form of Christianity will contend that 
that form answers the requirement laid down. 
The noble author also says: ‘‘ It is impossible 
to predict what will be the Protestantism of 
the future; but there are many indications that 
none of the existing denominations will resist 
the mental wear and tear of the next fifty 





years.” Historical facts amply warrant this 
assertion, for almost every half century since 
the Reformation began has witnessed signal 
changes in Protestantism, the natural conse- 
quences of that freedom of discussion which 
the Reformers had to allow in others, or how 
could they exercise it themselves? The force 
of such freedom has been on the steady in- 
crease from the day that Martin Luther first 
formally defied Rome, more than eleven gener- 
ations ago; and those who do not like the di- 
rect, logical effect of the position then taken 
had better go back to Rome, for between Rome 
and absolute freedom of judgment—which in 
its perfection implies freedom of expression— 
there is no intermediate point. A compromise 
between freedom and slavery is an utter impos- 
sibility. 

The following hymn, written for the occa- 
sion by Mr. Stone, was sung during the thanks- 
giving service at St. Paul’s Cathedral for the 
recovery of the Prince of Wales from his late 
illness : 

I. 
O Thou our soul’s salvation ! 
Our hope for earthly weal! 
We, who in tribulation 
Did for Thy mercy kneel, 
Lift up glad hearts before Thee, 
And eyes no longer dim, 
And for Thy grace adore Thee 
In eucharistic hymn. 


1. 

Forth went the nation weeping 

With precious seed of prayer, 
Hope’s awful vigil keeping 

*Mid rumors of despair ; 
Then did Thy love deliver, 

And from Thy gracious hand, 
Joy, like the southern river, 

O’erflowed the weary land. 


11. 

Bless Thou our adoration ! 

Our gladness sanctify ! 
Make this.rejoicing nation 

To Thee by joy more nigh ; 
Oh, be this great thanksgiving 

Throughout the land we raise, 
Wrought into holier living 

In all our after-days! 


Iv. 
Bless, Father, him Thou gavest 
Back to the loyal land; 
O Saviour! him Thou savest 
Still cover with Thine hand, 
O Spirit, the defender ! 
Be his to guard and guide, 
Now in life’s mid-day splendor 
On to the eventide ! 


Love-Letters. 


Let us take a glance at the love-letters of 
some men eminent in the professions. And 
first of all of divines. Chalmers says, in his 
diary, just before he was married: ‘‘ Dismiss- 
ing all anticipations of heaven upon earth, may 
I betake myself soberly and determinedly to 
the duties of the married state!’? We hope 
the good wife felt flattered by this expression 
of Christian resignation. He was very differ- 
ent from another Scotch divine of almost equal 
eminence, who, during his honeymoon, so far 
anticipated events as to date his letters from 
“heaven.” The love-letters of Whitefield are 
curious. He said in them that, if he knew him- 
self, he was quite free from the giddy passion 
which the world calls love. These eminent 
theologians were not at all unlike Racine. He 
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married because his confessor recommended 
him to marry, and thought that, in this way, 
he would best overcome his unfortunate pro- 
clivity for making verses. ‘* When he was re- 
solved to marry,”’ says his son, “ neither love 
nor interest had any thing to do with his 
choice; and in so serious an affair he con- 
sulted reason only.”” His wife did not know 
the difference between poetry and prose, and 
never read a line of her husband’s tragedies, 
except, perhaps, the titles. One of the brief- 
est of theological love-stories relates to the 
marriage of Robert Hail. He made up his 
mind that he would marry his servant. So 
he went into the kitchen and said, “ Betty, do 
you love the Lord?” ‘Yes, sir,” said Betty. 
“ Betty, do you love me?” he next asked. ‘I 
hope so, master,’’ she answered, and they were 
happily married. 

The men of science do not appear, on the 
whole, to have been equally happy. As a rule, 
it is ill for a man of science to fall in love with 
a woman of science. Sir Humphrey Davy tells 
his mother: “I am the happiest of men in the 
hope of a union with a woman equally distin- 
guished for virtues, talents, and accomplish- 
ments.’’ He joyously tells his brother: ‘* Mrs. 
Appreece has consented to marry me, and when 
the event takes place, I shall not envy kings, 
princes, or potentates.”” Sir Henry Holland de- 
scribes the sensation which Mrs. Appreece made 
in Edinburgh societies, when even a regius 
professor went down on his knees in the street 
to fasten her shoe. Nevertheless, the marriage 
turned out to be altogether unsuitable and un- 
fortunate. Count Rumford, a philosopher, if 
ever there was one, married Mme. Lavoisier, a 
philosopher herself, and the widow of a philos- 
opher. Almost the first passage in a youth- 
ful note-book was: “ Love is a noble passion 
ofthe mind.” Ile was four years in courting 
the clever Frenchwoman. We do not know 
what he wrote to her before marriage, but this 
is the way in which he wrote about her after- 
ward: ‘‘I have the misfortune to be married 
to one of the most imperious, tyrannical, un- 
feeling women that ever existed, and whose 
perseverance in pursuing an object is equal 
to her profound cunning and wickedness in 
framing it.’’ He explains one of his troubles : 
“She goes and pours boiling water on some 
of my beautiful flowers,” which, we admit, 
was at least eccentric conduct on the part of 
the lady. Yet two very eminent living men, 
M. Guizot and Sir Henry Holland, knew her, 
and indeed speak very kindly of her memory. 
M. Guizot’s own marriage was under suffi- 
ciently remarkable circumstances. He gained 
his wife’s heart by writing anonymous articles 
in a periodical for her when she was laid up, 
and these papers might be regarded as a novel 
species of love-letters. 


M. Taine, the famous French critic, reads 
English perfectly, but pronounces it with a 
strong foreign accent. Not long ago he was 
lecturing at Oxford, and, on the day of his ar- 
rival, Max Miller called upon him at his hotel, 
and found him in the dining-room with a dish 
of roast-beef and vast quantities of buttered 
toast before him. The learned German was 
surprised at the combination and at the huge 
quantity of the toast. “‘Is that a French dish?” 
he asked. 

No,” said Taine, ** but they keep on bring- 
ing it me in spite of all I can say to the con- 
trary.”’ 

“What did you ask for?’’ observed his 
riend. 

“Why,” replied Taine, “I keep telling 
them to bring ‘pottar-tos,’ and each time they 
bring me a fresh dish of toast!”’ 





M. Taine’s pronunciation of “ potatoes’’ 
was so much like “ buttered toast,” that the 
astonished waiter could not be blamed. 


The tendency in most public schools is to 
load down the pupils with too much work. To 
teach children, and especially girls, mensura- 
tion, trigonometry, algebra, Euclid, botany, 
geology, natural philosophy, chemistry, anato- 
my, and physiology (which we have more than 
once found in a curriculum of study), is ab- 
surd. We have seen girls of fourteen with 
thirteen lessons to get through in one evening. 
A man in full vigor of mind and body could 
not do this. You cannot put a quart of wine 
into a pint-bottle. Better a few things taught 
well than many things touched superficially. 
In addition to these few branches of education 
for the masses, there may be music, and, if 
there be a special talent for it, instruction in 
drawing; but the cramming system, essential- 
ly superficial and pretentious, cannot be too 
highly condemned. 


George Chaworth Musters, a retired com 
mander of the Royal Navy, who, from his name, 
we suppose to be a son of Byron’s Mary Cha- 
worth, who married a man named Musters, has 
written a book, published in London, entitled 
“At Home with the Patagonians; a Year’s 
Wanderings over Untrodden Ground, from the 
Straits of Magellan to the Rio Negro.”’ He jour- 
neyed a twelvemonth in company with a band 
of wandering Indians, ‘“‘ very much afflicted 
with vermin.’”’ THis sole library during the 
whole expedition, beyond his note-book,.con- 
sisted of half of Dr. Holmes’s novel, “ Elsie 
Venner,’’ which an Indian had picked up on 
board a ship to serve as wadding for guns, 
and had sold to him for a little powder. 





Foreign Items. 


EDWIG RAABE, the great German ac- 
tress, who gained a year or two ago 
unenviable notoriety by her faithless conduct 
toward Mr. Grau, the American manager, has 
repented, and informed Mr. Grau that she is 
now ready to fulfil her former contract, and 
play under his management in the United 
States. Mme. Raabe is now the wife of Ma- 
dame Marie Seebach’s former husband, Nie- 
mann, the great German tenor. At one time, 
during her sojourn in St. Petersburg, the ar- 
dent attachment which the hereditary grand- 
duke manifested for her created considerable 
sensation, and it was even rumored that the 
prince had secretly married her. 


They say in Madrid that the Queen of Spain 
is the ablest woman that has sat on the Span- 
ish throne for many years past; that she has 
brought about the consolidation of the con- 
servative parties under Sagasta; and that she 
will prove more than a match for the adversa- 
ries of her husband, Amadeus. Amadeus him- 
self has little taste for political life, and de- 
votes himself almost exclusively to the study 
of military affairs. As soon as the present 
complications in Spain are brought to a close, 
he intends to make an extended tour through 
France. 


Bismarck recently came very near being 
assassinated by a crazy drug-clerk from Posen, 
who had come to Berlin for the purpose of 
shooting him. He had practised for months 
at target-shooting, and had become a dead 
shot. If he had been more cautious, his 
scheme to waylay the chancellor, after the 
adjournment of the sitting of the Chamber, 
and then to fire at him from behind a tree 





with a seven-shooter, would have probably 
been successful. 


The salaries paid to managing editors of 
political newspapers in Russia are compara- 
tively large. Mr. Katkoff, of the Moscow Ga- 
zette, receives fifteen thousand rubles a year, 
which he honestly earns and deserves; Mr, 
Semanoff, of the St. Petersburg Golos, is paid 
ten thousand rubles; and Lanjean, the French- 
man, who edits the Journal de St. Pitersbourg, 
receives six thousand rubles, and has besides 
a lucrative sinecure in the Russian Department 
of Foreign Affairs. 


The excavations recently made at Bologns 
have led to the discovery of an extensive an- 
cient cemetery, containing no fewer than three 
hundred and sixty-five old tombs, in which 
many rilievos, vases, pails made of bronze, 
powls, and candelabra, have been found. Very 
numerous are also female ornaments, bronze 
bracelets, rings made of amber and gold, pear} 
necklaces, and silver ear-rings. The cemetery 
dates back to the third century B. c. 


The Count de Chambord, the Legitimist 
pretender to the French throne, is treated by 
his. servants as a real king. They cali him 
only his majesty Henry V., and his servants 
kneel down before him whenever they present 
any thing to him. The pretender, like the for- 
mer kings of France, always dines alone in the 
presence of his aristocratic attendants, and pre- 
cisely in the manner prescribed in the court 
ceremonial of Charles X. 


They talk in Prussia about executing crim- 
inals sentenced to death hereafter by the gar- 
rote. Some eminent German savants believe 
that sensibility does not cease in the head for 
some time after it has been severed from the 
trunk, and the Emperor William is said to 
have been so impressed by this belief, that he 
is in favor of a different mode of execution. 


Three pamphlets have been published in 
Germany and two in France on the interna- 
tional copyright question. All of them take 
ground against the position of most of the 
British publishers, and in favor of the Ameri- 
can doctrine, that the rights of the authors, 
and not merely those of the publishers, should 
be protected. a 


The wealthiest man in Rome is Prince Tor- 
lonia; in Naples, a Polish Jew named Gues- 
ner; in Venice, the Count de Chambord, who 
has invested most of his money in the city of 
lagoons; in Florence, an Englishman named 
Percy Taylor; and in Turin, a French hetel- 
keeper, who owns over six million dollars’ 
worth of real estate. , 


Edouard Brisébarre, a French dramatist, ‘ 


died the other day in his fifty-sixth year. No 
fewer than three hundred of his plays were 
performed on the French stage during the past 
thirty-five years, but, although some of them 
had a very successful run, their author died in 
abject poverty. 


Victor Place, the ex-Consul-General of 
France in New York, has feigned insanity 
since his condemnation to two years’ imprit 
onment at the Mazas Jail in Paris. At one 
time it became necessary for the prison au 
thorities to order him to be put into a strait 
jacket. 


The ex-Empress Carlotta has now perfectly 
white hair. Her teeth are falling out, and she 
looks like a woman of sixty. Only her ey 
are as bright as ever, and her form looks like 
that of a young woman of twenty-five. Her 
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doctors believe that she will live yet for a year 
or two. 

The most popular composer of songs in 
Russia is a school-teacher at Nebersyck, in the 
Ukraine, named Lenetchieff. One of his songs, 
“The Morning Star,’’ has had a sale of over 
half a million copies, and made a young music- 
publisher at Kiev wealthy. 


Several German princes will soon visit the 
United States. It is said even that the Crown- 
Prince of Germany will do so next fall. The 
reception of Prince Alexis in this country has 
gused a great sensation among the monarch- 
ists of Europe. 


It is a curious fact that publishing music- 
books is considered a very unprofitable busi- 
ness in the land of music, Italy. There is not 
ssingle wealthy man among the music-pub- 
lishers of that country. 


Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia is about 
to visit Constantinople, Cairo, and Bombay. 
He may extend his voyage to China, Japan, 
and California, and return through the United 
States to Europe. 


There are in the lunatic asylum of Upper 
Austria no fewer than twenty-one patients la- 
boring under the fixed idea that they brought 
about, by their sinful life, the disastrous war 
of 1866. 


Victorien Sardou has recently received so 
many letters threatening his life for the anti- 
republican tendency of his play, ‘‘ Ragabas,’’ 
that four policemen have been stationed at his 
country-seat, Marly. 


It is profitable nowadays to compose pop- 
uar operas. Richard Wagner received lately | 


a remittance of thirty-two thousand dollars 
for two years’ performances of his ‘‘ Meister- 
singer.” 


Cardinal Antonelli is a great lover of Ca- 
mury-birds. He has over two hundred of 
them, and spends every day several hours in 
his aviary. 


Gentlemen in Germany have discarded the 
swallow-tailed dress-coat. They appear at 
evening parties now in short black frock- 


French engineers say that it will cost less 
to bridge the Channel, between Dover and Ca- 
lais, than to build a tunnel between the two 
points, 


Weber’s “ Freischiitz’’ was performed on 
the hundredth anniversary of the composer’s 
birthday for the three hundred and eighty-fifth 
time at Dresden. 


The Jndépendance Belge is owned in part by 
Americans, who for some time past have en- 
deavored to secure a controlling interest in 
that influential journal. 


Mme. Pauline Lucca, the great Berlin singer, 
ind Anton Rubinstein, the eminent pianist, 
vill surely visit the United States during the 
present year. 


The Russian newspapers have not been 
Permitted to publish full accounts of the buf- 
filo-hunting adventures of the Grand-duke 
Alexis on our Western prairies. 


The recently-published list of newspapers 
for which subscriptions are received at the 
Post-offices of the German Empire, embraces 
thirty-five hundred journals. 


Tegethoff, the Austrian admiral, will receive 
® splendid monument in Vienna. Over one 





hundred thousand florins have been collected 
for that purpose. 


Alphonse Karr, the French romancist, pro- 
poses that the French authors and poets shall 
write each one book, the proceeds of which are 
to be devoted to paying a portion of the French 
war-debt. 


Baron Holzgethan, the present finance min- 
ister of the Austrian Empire, owes his position 
to an excellent work on the financial history 
of the United States, of which already four 
large editions have been published. 


General Govone, the Italian general, who 
concluded the important treaty of alliance be- 
tween Prussia and Italy with Bismarck, in 
April, 1866, died a few weeks ago, at Alba in 
Tuscany. 


The lovers of the fine arts,in Berlin are in 
ecstasies over the discovery of a very fine 
painting by Titian, ‘“‘The Betrothal of St. 
Catherine. 


Nineteen thousand ladies have petitioned 
the French National Assembly to impose an 
annual tax of two hundred francs on all bache- 
lors over twenty-one yéars of age. 


Jean Jacques Offenbach has composed fifty- 
one operettas up to the present time. His 
‘* Grand-Duchesse ” alone has yielded him over 
eighty thousand dollars. 


| in Belgium, which he has purchased from 


Prince Pierre Bonaparte. 


The King of Denmark offers a prize of one 
thousand dollars for the best history of the 
United States since the civil war. 


The ex-Empress Eugénie has ordered a 
printed blank, informing parties that apply to 
her for pecuniary relief that she is no longer 
abl to afford it. 


It is said in Madrid that King Amadeus of 
Spain is a henpecked husband, and that his 
consort is the real ruler of the country. 


The poems of John James Piatt, of Wash- 
ington, are announced in a German translation 
by Robert Waldmiller. 


The ex-King of Napies is now so poor that 
he sells patents of nobility for twenty-five dol- 
lars apiece. 


The Duke of Saxe-Coburg has contracted 
with a London firm for the publication of a 
complete edition of his musical compositions. 


Dr. Augustus Petermann, the eminent Ger- 
man geographer, will probably accompany the 
next German Arctic Expedition. 


Beethoven will receive two new monuments 
—one in Berlin and one in Vienna. 





Varieties. 


T= story is told that a gentleman of New- 

berry, England, recently laid a heavy 
wager that, at eight o’clock on a particular 
evening, he would sit down to dinner in a well- 
woven, well-dyed, well-made suit of clothes, 
the wool of which formed the fleece on asheep’s 
back at five o’clock that same morning. Two 
sheep were shorn; the wool was washed, card- 
ed, stubbed, roved, spun, and woven; the 
cloth was fulled, tented, raised, sheared, dyed, 
and dressed; the garments were made. At a 
quarter past six he sat down to a dinner at the 
head of his guests in a complete damson-col- 
ored suit, thus winning his wager, with one 
hour and three-quarters to spare. 





Once, when Kemble was playing Coriolanus, 
a raw actor forgot his part at the passage: ‘‘ For 
that he has envied against the people, seeking 
means to oe away their power,” and after 
staring at Kemble, substituted: ‘“‘ And that he 
is always going about the strects, making 
every one uncomfortable.”’ After the play 
the fellow apologized. But Kemble, gazing at 
him for a moment with ineffable scorn, ex- 
claimed, in tones which spoke a volume, 
** Beast!” 


An economical Iowan, who had a toothache, 
determined to remove his tooth in the Indian 
fashion. Accordingly, he bent down a sap- 
ling in the woods, lay down himself, and at- 
tached astout cord to his tooth and the sapling. 
Then he touched the spring, and the next he 
knew he had jumped over a grove of about 
forty small trees, and was trying to get out of 
a small pond that he happened to alight in. 


A new safe has been invented which makes 
every — very unpleasant for burglars. The 
walls are filled with gunpowder in such & man- 
ner that the blows of a sledge or the cutting of 
a chisel in the attempt to rob the safe will ig- 
nite the powder, blow off the outer crust, an- 
nihilate the burglar, and leave the contents of 
the safe uninjured. 


A thief at Shreveport, Louisiana, recent 
swindled a widow, travelling with her six chil- 
dren to Texas, out of three hundred dollars, all 
the money she had, by giving her counterfeit 
coin for her ——, He told her that noth- 
ing but specie would be taken in Texas, and 
volunteered to make the exchange for her. 


A Southern paper advertises as follows: 
‘* Wanted, at this office, an able-bodied, hard- 
featured, bad-tempered, not-to-be-put-off and 
net-to-be-hesked-down, freckled-fuced youn, 
man, to collect for this paper; must farnish 
his own horse, saddle-bags, pistols, whiskey, 
bowie-knife, and cowhide. e will furnish 
the accounts. To such we promise constant 
and laborious employment.”’ 


The Dora of “ David Copperfield’’ was 
Dickens’s first love, the memory of whom al- 
ways dwelt with him; and the Flora of “ Lit- 
tle Dorrit’? was the some lady, not dead, in 
fact, but somewhat altered by the lapse of a 
quarter of a century (as that same quarter of a 
century will change us all), to whom, one day. 
Dickens and his wife paid a formal visit, and 
found the stuffed favorite, Jip, in the passage. 


Mrs. Partington entered the office of the 
ap wy om e (called ‘‘ civilian ”’), and inquired 
in her blandest tones: ** Are you the civil vil- 
lain?” ** Doyou wish to insult me, madam ?” 
suid the judge. ‘‘ Yes,’’ replied the amiable 
old lady, ‘‘my brother died detested, and left 
three infidel children, and I’m to be their exe- 
cutioner; so I want to insult the civil villain 
about it.’ 


It is dangerous to be “ highly spoken of” 
in Cincinnati. A baby was left at o rich man’s 
door, the other night, with a note saying: 
“Having heard you very highly spoken of, 
and also that you were extravagantly fond of 
babies, I have brought you this treasure.” 


Of the three hundred and twenty buildings 
intended for public worship in New York, sev- 
enty are Episcopalian, fifty-five Presbyterian, 
forty Methodist, thirty-two Roman Catholic, 
twenty-nine Baptist, and twenty-six Jewish, 
other denominations claiming each a smaller 
number of the remaining seventy-five. 


A late Hindostanee book attempts to prove 
that all Hindoo notions, not only in regard to 
religion and philosophy, but in regard to phys- 
ical science, such as astronomy, geography, 
etc., are true, and the European ones false. 


“T believe that mine will be the fate 
Abel,” said a lady to her husband one day. 
““ Why so?” inquired the husband. “ Because 
Abel was killed by a club, and your club will 
kill me if youcontinne to go to it every night.” 


A California paper advises visitors thus: 
“Tf you want to tell a man in California that 
his views are correct and his judgment unim- 

eachable, you put it in this way: ‘Sir, your 
head is level.’ ” 


A Yankee, who has recently visited Nor- 
way, describes the Maelstrom, as seen by him, 
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to be no more than an ocean-current, between 
two islands, less dangerous than many on the 
coast of Maine. : 


A Milwaukee woman, brought to the sta- 
tion-house charged with drunken and violent 
conduct, proceeded to extract from her chi- 
gnon the requisite amount and bailed herself 
out. 


A resident of Newport, Rhode Island, 
claims to be the owner of a tomcat whose 
weight is thirty pounds. Thomas is said to 
thrive on flour-dough, of which he devours 
fabulous quantities. 


Count Larendan, a wealthy Parisian, was 
killed at his own door recently by a chimney- 
pot, which was blown from a neighboring 

ouse and fell on his head. His father was 
killed in the same manner in 1850. 


A Kansas-City man, who blew out the gas 
before retiring, saved his life by rushing down 
to the office of the hotel and inquiring if there 
was a glue-factory next door. 


Old stove-pipe hats may yet become valu- 
able. A Phila elphia hatter, recently estab- 
lished at Madras, has written for a large con- 
signment of them for the use of the natives’ 
idols. 


Illinois is the great railroad State of the 
Union. She has now in operation three thou- 
sand seven hundred and twenty-five miles, 
just seven hundred and five miles more than 
any other State. 


“Those who buy tombstones of us look 
with pride and satisfaction upon the graves of 
their friends,’’ is the advertisement of an 
Eastern stone-cutter. 

You may think yourself able to handle an 


axe casily, but if you try to lick one on a cold 
morning you will certainly get worsted. 


During the past eighteen years, fifty-four 
| boats have been blown up on the Western 
| rivers, killing three thousand and eighty-three 
people. 


A Cleveland saloon-keeper is the master of 
a tame cockroach which comes at his call and 
capers about over the cracker-dish to the tin- 
kling of a spoon in a champagne-glass. 


** Misfortunes never come single,” 
And so, like birds of a feather, 

The marriages and the deaths 
Are always printed together. 


Irate Officer—Mr. O’Brien, yer out o’ step, 
sir. Smart Private—Shure, thin, darlin’, it’s 
meself that’s the only man in the houl ridg- 
ment that’s in step, ye mane. 


After working all night at an Indiana 
county-treasurer’s safe, a gang of burglars were 
rejoiced to find one dollar and ten cents in its 
roomy recesses. 


It takes only twelve hundred dollars’ worth 
of lace to trim a velvet cloak properly, and 
-— men grumble at female extravagance in 

ress. 


Greece has just had a census, and counts 
up 1,457,894 souls, an increase of 132,515 with- 
in ten years. Athens has a population of 
44,510 


A human footprint fifteen inches long has 
been found in a slate-quarry near Seneca, Kan- 
sas. The preadamite man wore large boots. 


They say female compositors get through 
their copy very rapidly, being anxious to get 
the last word. 


An industrious nosologist has estimated 
that there are about twenty-four hundred dis- 





orders incident to the human frame. 





A few men stepped out from Columb: 
Nebraska, recently, and killed one hundred 
and ninety-six rattlesnakes before dark. 


A miser’s first rule in arithmetic is addi- 
tion, but his heirs generally begin with divis- 
ion. 

Our great lakes swallowed up one hundred 
and nineteen lives and ten million dollars’ 
worth of property last year. 


The cold is so great in Italy this winter 
that there has been skating at Florence and 
Naples for the first time in many years. 


The bill we all receive with pleasure—The 
bill of fare. 


A New-York German claims never to have 
tasted beer. 


Messrs. Barefoot and Shoemaker happened 
to get on the same jury in Pennsylvania. 


Some of the most trusted lighthouse-keep- 
ers on the Atlantic coast are womeh. 


Sometimes coal does not burn well of an 
evening, because it’s slate. 


At Eureka, Illinois, the price of water is 
said to be higher than that of whiskey. 


A cynical lady, rather inclined to flirt, says 
most men are like a cold—very easily caught, 
but very difficult to get rid of. 


A country editor says that when he looks 
at a woman’s head he is puzzled to tell which 
is switch. 


English turbot are among the winter lux- 
uries of the Boston fish-market. 


To what color does a flogging change a 
boy’s complexion? It makes him yell O. 
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Architects, Builders, and others, 


SHOULD SEE THE 


PATENT 


Pnetmatic Bell, sional, and Telegraph, 


For House Bells, Office Signals, Stable Bells, 


And all other purposes for which Bells are used, this Apparatus is superior to any 
thing heretofore employed. 


It is cheaper, more reliable, more durable, and more easily operated, than any 
other known method of communicating signals. Can be seen in great variety at the 
offices of the manufactory, 


Nos. 2 & 4 Reade Street, 
Bet. Broadway and Centre St., NEW YORK. 


Operated solely by Air. No Battery, no Machinery. 


PRATT’S SUPERIOR GASOLINE, 


FOR GAS MACHINES. 
OIL HOUSE OF CHARLES PRATT, 


(Established 1770.) 





108 Fulton Street, N. Y. 





PR ATT’S ASTR A L OIL, the safest and best illuminating Oil 


ever made: used in over 150,000 families. Millions of gallons have been sold, 


No accidents have ever occurred from it. 
. Oil House of CHAS. PRATT (Established 1770), 108 Fulton St. N. Y. 
“* The cheapest and best, but not lowest-priced.” 
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Thousands have already handed in their testimony to the superiority 
of Dootey’s Yeast Powper over any in use, and thousands will yet testify to its 


worth after giving it a trial. It recommends itself. Ask for it at your Grocer’s. 
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